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Address delivered 29th May, 1900, at the first meeting 
of the Council of Agriculture, 



My Loeds and Gentlemen,— In the name of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, I 
bid you welcome. We are assembled here as a Council 
representative of Irish agricultural and industrial in- 
terests — a sort of business Parliament — to consider the 
future of our country at a new stage in its develop- 
ment. Never before has the making or marring of 
our industrial fortunes been placed to so large an extent in 
our own hands — an event which, you will readily admit, calls 
for the best energies and enthusiasm of every one amongst us. 
We are, at length, provided with a. system of State aid which 
has been effective in enabling other nations, with no better 
resources than ours, not only to survive in the struggle for 
existence, but even to hold their own in the world-market. If 
we fail to rise to our new opportunities, if Ireland cannot follow 
where other countries have led, then, indeed, we must confess 
that, whatever be the mission of the Irish people, it cannot be 
one of which economic progress is an essential part. Truly, 
gentlemen, this is one of those occasions which put a nation 
on its trial. 

I do not for a moment doubt what the issue of this trial will 
be. We are not behind other nations in 
The Guiding Principle practical sagacity, though all manner of 
of the untoward influences have too often inter- 

Department, fered with its display. When we fail it is 
because we do not observe, from whatever 
cause, the most obvious condition of success which common- 
sense prescribes for a small population living in a small island. 
We must work together. Given capacity, which we do not 
lack, that is the whole secret of success. It is a happy circum- 
stance that, from its very inception, the movement to which 
we owe this Department has been based upon the co-operation 
of all parties and all creeds. Individuals have failed to under- 
stand this. The nation, however, understood it. They backed 
us up, and they pressed home our demand, until we got what 
we asked. 

And now in the initial stages of administration the principle 
of impartiality, which the Department inherits from the 
Eecess Committee, is being strictly adhered to. In the vitally 
important matter of appointing officers, men are being selected, 

a2 
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and will be selected, with soje regard to their fitness to dis- 
charge the duties which will be imposed upon them. In some 
quarters this action on the part of the Department appears to 
be an outrage on the traditions of Irish administration, and the 
path of those responsible for it is not altogether smooth. But, 
for my own part, I am amply compensated for any incon- 
venience — even the cutting short of a not very distinguished 
political career, if, as I am told, that is to be ordained — by being 
surrounded at such a time by men who have the will and the 
capacity to render fruitful the labours of those with whom I 
have had the privilege to work in obtaining the Act which has 
now to be administered. And let me here say that amongst 
those public servants' who, in the consolidation of Government 
functions relating to agriculture and industry, have been trans- 
ferred to the new Department, I have had evidences of that 
public spirit which must pervade the entire Department if the 
work is to prosper. The same determination to exclude all 
considerations of politics and religion, and to get the besit men, 
has prevailed in the appointments we have made to your body. 
I am sure that, when those of you who have been appointed by 
the County Councils consider the colleagues whom the Depart- 
ment has given you, you will admit that in making its selection 
the Department freed its mind from every irrelevant considera- 
tion, and whether men were Unionists or Nationalists, land- 
lords or tenants, merchants or manufacturers, Eoman Catholics 
or Protestants, they were chosen solely because of their repre- 
sentative character, their special knowledge, and their ability 
to give the country the best advice on questions which will be 
submitted to them. May I, without presumption, commend 
this spirit to you in making choice of your representatives on 
the Agricultural and Technical Instruction Boards to-day. If 
you will simply go upon the principle of selecting men to 
whom you would entrust the control of your own business 
affaii's, this new Irish institution will, so far as its human 
constitution is concerned, be well equipped. 

But, after all, gentlemen, the Department, however well 
qualified and equipped for its administra- 
The Role of the tive duties , must depend upon the in- 
Oouncil of Agriculture, fluence it can exercise upon the people, 
and its success in this direction depends 
very largely upon you. You are thus the real arbiters of the 
economic fate of the country. I am very anxious that you 
should realise the importance of the position which this body 
I am now addressing, this Council of Agriculture, occupies in 
the general scheme. Among the many misconceptions inci- 
dental to so epoch-making a change the most amazing is the 
notion that this Council has, in reality, neither authority nor 
influence— the obvious implication being that for all the good 
you can do by dancing attendance on the so-called Castle 
Board, you might as well have stayed at_ home. You have 
been told that beyond your electoral functions which you 
Tviil exercise at intervals of three years — ^you have but the 
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barren privilege of making complaints to which the Depart- 
ment may turn a deaf ear, and of offering advice which may 
be declined with thanks. The inevitable conclusion from 
these premises is that you could only rectify the anomaly of 
your birth by executing the happy despatch. But I hope to 
satisfy those who may have been influenced by this view that 
your position will be all that they could reasonably desire. 

This Council, I may point out, is not without precedent. 
The precedent, it is true, is not furnished by British adminis- 
tration. The Council has been frankly copied, or, rather, 
adapted, from Continental models. Similar Councils, to 
advise and influence similar Departments, have been found by 
experience to be the most valuable of all means whereby, in 
these Continental countries which are Ireland's economic 
rivals, the administration keeps in touch with the opinions of 
the agricultural and industrial classes, and becomes truly re- 
eponsive to their needs and wishes. 

Where this Council differs from its prototypes is, mainly, in 
the greater amount of direct power which has been entrusted 
to it. It is built out of the newly-established Local Govern- 
ment system. It itself creates the major portion of the Agri- 
cultural Board, and shares with the County Boroughs the 
appointment of the majority of the Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion — the Boards which are to control the funds with which 
the Department has been endowed. These two Boards, as 
the Chief Secretary once explained, occupy precisely the same 
position in reference to the Department that the House of 
Commons holds in reference to the Grovernment of the day. 
Your principal business here, to-day, at your first meeting, 
will be, when you separate into your Provincial Committees, 
to elect your eight representatives to the Agricultural Board, 
and four to the Board of Technical Instruction. But even if 
the Council had not this power, if it were confined to its 
function of advising the Department, let no one underrate the 
importance of that role. In my judgment this advisory func- 
tion is by far the most valuable and the most potent such a 
Council can exercise. As to its reality, a moment's reflection 
will convince th& least experienced in public affairs that, if 
the deliberate judgment of this assembly, one of the most 
ca/refully representative ever brought together in Ireland, con- 
demned the administration of the working head of the Depart- 
ment, your representatives in Parliament would make his 
position untenable. I think that I have now shown you that 
from the standpoint of constitutional theory your position is 
all that any reasonable man could desire. It is bare justice 
to Mr. Gerald Balfour to give him the credit of having em- 
bodied in the Statute Book a measure which, in a wholly 
unprecedented degree, gives to the Irish people, through you, 
an opportunity of managing the industrial affairs of their 
country in their own way. 

It is not, however, solely, or even mainly, by the exercise 
of our constitutional powers that the purposes of the Act can 
be fulfilled. However well the Department does its work it 
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cannot materially add to the wealth of the country or enhance 
the prosperity of the people without a great national effort. 
It is your function, gentlemen, to evoke and stimulate this 
effort. To use a homely simile, the Department can lead the 
horse to the water — ^it might be expected even to bring the 
water to the horse — but it is you only who can make him 
drink. You, who are in the broadest sense representative of 
the people, have been appointed with the prime object of keep- 
ing the Department in touch with the people by your con- 
structive criticism, and the people in touch with the Depart- 
ment through your widely diffused influence upon popular 
bodies, upon associations, and upon individuals. On you de- 
volves the duty of mastering for yourselves the schemes of 
development for w'hich the Department has received the sanc- 
tion of the Boards, and doing your part to popularise measures 
which, I need not assure you, rnust for a long time fall short 
of the popular conception of what intelligent State action 
might do to hasten the millennium. I pass now from the 
spirit in which we must approach our work to the work itself. 

If you consult the Act which we have to administer you will 
see very clearly defined the scope and 
Statutory Powers limitations of our powers. These were 
and Duties ot the described by the Chief Secretary in his 
Department. admirable speech in Belfast, on January 
19th, in the following words: — "As re- 
gards urban industries, the only encouragement the Act gives 
is by the promotion of technical instruction in connection with 
them ; but as regards agricultural and other rural industries 
there is hardly anything by which these industries might be 
promoted which the Department is prevented from doing. 
The words are : ' For the purpose of Agriculture and other 
rural industries to the aiding, improving, and developing of 
Agriculture, and so forth.' But the definition is absolutely 
silent as to the means which the Department is entitled to use 
in order to aid, improve, and develop. In other words, the 
Department is left with an entirely free hand." Although 
you are a Council of Agriculture, under Section 11 of the Act 
your deliberations are invited to embrace Technical Instruc- 
tion as well, and, indeed, all the purposes of the Act. Upon 
the whole question of education I will say what little I have 
to say before I pass on to the subjects of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and rural industries, to which you will, in my belief, 
be constrained to devote the greater part of your thought and 
attention during your term of office. 

I do not for a moment suggest that such a body of Irishmen 
as that which I am addressing will fail to 
The appreciate the paramount importance of 

Department's Educational education among a population one of 
Functions. whose chief assets is the high order of 

intelligence with which they are endowed. 
But education is largely a matter for experts, and the educa- 
tional policy of the Department will be largely guided by the 
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Consultative Committee of Education, which is so consti- 
tuted as, in my opinion, to be the best possible adviser upon 
our educational pglicy, and upon the complex problems with 
which that policy will have to deal. You will, however, be 
none the less interested in the educational work of the Depart- 
ment, and will, I am sure, forgive my calling attention to a 
few of its salient points. 

The Board of Technical Instruction, to which you to-day 
elect four members — one for each Provincial Committee — will 
exercise functions which may profoundly influence the indus- 
trial fortunes of Ireland. The Department will administer 
the grant for Technical Instruction under the guidance of this 
body, and will look to it for trustworthy information as to the 
individual needs and possibilities of the localities represented 
by its members. It is, therefore, of the last importance that 
the Provincial Committees should elect to the Board men who 
are connected with the manufactures of the province they are 
to represent, or of approved knowledge and experience in 
educational matters. In its choice of educational methods 
the Department will, of course, rely maiuly on the judgment 
of experts. But in establishing and maintaining educational 
institutions it must rely upon local initiative and local control 
in determining the character of the Technical Instruction 
adapted to any locality and, above all, in avoiding the suspicion 
of hurt or danger to any religious creed it must be guided by 
intelligent local opinion. 

A large part, perhaps about one-half, of the £55,000 pro- 
vided for Technical Instruction passes into the hands of the 
six Borough Councils, the Department retaining only the 
right of approving the schemes framed by the local authori- 
ties. Outside the six County Boroughs the remainder of the 
funds will be applied by the Department on the initiative, and 
under the control, of local authorities and local promoters of 
educational schemes. We have every reason to believe that 
■ the Department will soon have before it quite a number of 
these educational schemes framed by local committees sup- 
ported by local authorities, and embodying the best results of 
the sound judgment and practical commonsense of the people 
of their several districts. It will be the duty of the Depart- 
ment to co-ordinate these schemes, to confer with their 
promoters, whom they vsrill assist with expert advice on tech- 
nical details, and to whom they will furnish the important 
aid of competent inspection. Suggestions for the guidance of 
committees who may be disposed to co-operate locally in the 
work of Technical Instruction will, I may add, shortly be 
issued }jj the Department. 

Before I pass from this subject let me briefly allude to a 
declaration recently made by the Eoman Catholic Hierarchy 
of ]j.-eland in reference to the sphere of our future work. The 
declaration in question is preceded by an expression of good- 
vdll towards the Department, and is pervaded by a spirit of 
kindly constructive criticism for which we must all feel grate- 
ful. On matters connected with the education of their flock* 
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the Eoman Catholic episcopacy speak with an authority which 
entitles their representation to the utmost respect. I think I 
may offer them the assurance that in the educational policy of 
the Department there will be nothing which will conflict with 
the principles of which they are the vigilant guardians. 
Like the Science and Art Department of South Kensington, 
or the Irish Jntermediate Education Board, the Department 
is free to allot its grants to institutions irrespective of their 
denominational character, and I have the confidence that it 
will use its privilege with the same impartiality as these 
bodies have displayed, and with equal satisfaction to the creeds 
concerned. The question of the relations of the Department 
to the Univeirsity institutions of the country has not yet 
arisen. It can arise only when the work of the Department 
has attained some progress. When that time comes we shall 
trust to the wisdom of the Consultative Committee of Educa- 
tion for a solution of the problem which shall not offend any 
of the interests involved. 

I now come to that large sphere of operations included 

So nd under the heads of Agriculture and other 

Administration of ^ural industries and Sea Fisheries, in 

c«>« AM which the most important part of our 

state Aid. ^^j.j^ ^-jj jjg ^Q^g_ jjgj.g^ ^g ^jjg Qjj-gf 

Secretary points out, we have an absolutely free hand. This 
condition is one with which we shall not quarrel, though, 
sometimes, I am a little appalled when I contemplate the 
volume of suggestions with which the Department may be 
inundated. Of course, the wider the interest in our work the 
better we shall be pleased ; but it is essential we should come 
to an agreement upon the broad principles which ought to 
govern our work of agricultural and industrial development. 
As we have few precedents which are other than warnings of 
what to avoid in the records of State aid to agriculture and 
industries in Ireland, I am sure you will agree with me that 
we shall be wise to accept the principles which economic 
theory sanctions, and which the practical experience of foreign 
countries has shown to be effective. 

The guiding principle of all successful State aid in industrial 
development seems to be that of helping people to help 
themselves. By departing from this sound practice and in- 
vading the domain of private enterprise, we may give a tem- 
porary fillip to particular industries, or we maj' earn the gra- 
titude of the beneficiaries for our discriminating geneirosity in 
gifts and doles ; but, depend upon it, we shall be building on 
the sands, and we shall only escape summary condemnation 
through having misled the judgment of the people. I lay 
stress upon this doctrine, because it may not readily commend 
itself to popular acceptance. Although we have no power over 
Customs and tariffs, our free hand does legalise a systeih of 
bounties, should we, in an evil hour, have resort to that pro- 
. ceeding which, except in the rarest conditions, is vicious. 
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Arthur Young, one of the shrewdest and most sympathetic ob- 
servers who ever wrote about Ireland, gives us a most instruc- 
tive analj'sis of the net results of bounties on wheat in the 
latter part of the last century. This fictitious aid resulted in 
a huge loss of material wealth to the nation, with no com- 
pensating benefit to individuals. When this fiasco had been 
forgotten, an attempt was made to develop Irish fisheries by 
bounties, although Adam Smith haxi held up to ridicule the 
ex,perience of Scotland, where, he said, men fitted out boats 
not to catch the fish, but to catch the bounty. The Grovern- 
ment, between the years 1819 and 1830, squandered £160,000 
round our coasts. When the bounty was withdrawn the in- 
dustry thus created crumbled away before the force of free 
competition. 

Fortunately, resort to doubtful expedients and unhealthy 
stimulants is quite unnecessary. By edu- 
The Dissemination of cation we shall be providing for the future 
Knowledge. of industry in the most effective way, and 

it is doubtful whether any other agency 
is of superior value for those who, having passed the age of 
schools and examinations, are at present actively engaged in 
the business of their lives. There is much useful knowledge 
which our oldest farmers are not too old to acquire ; much in- 
formation which they would put to profitable use if it were 
only conveyed to them in an understanding way. Experi- 
ment stations and example plots, peripatetic ' lecturers to ex- 
plain on the spot to those for whose benefit the work is under- 
taken, the practical bearing of the experiments, agricultural 
shows so organised that as many workers as possible may 
participate in them, with a prize list so designed as to reward 
progressive local industry, the circulation through the local 
Press, and by cheap publications, of scientific knowledge and 
market intelligence — all these methods have the highest sanc- 
tion from Continental experience, and are, I have no doubt, 
equally applicable in our own case. 

In this connection I would like to emphasise particularly 
the work of the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of this De- 
partment. It is obvious that a Department such as this must 
be to some degree guided in its administrative action by its 
analysis of the full and trustworthy statistics it ought to be in 
a position to command. The new era which the creation of a 
special Government Department for Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction inaugurates makes it essential that our sta- 
tistics, agricultural and other, should be as full and accurate 
as it is possible to make them. These statistics will hence- 
forth acquire, in addition to their scientific interest, a practical 
bearing on the direction of our expenditure. Hence it is of 
the utmost importance to have this branch of our work carried 
out with care and completeness, and one of my first anxieties 
has been to see to its adequate equipment. Now, gentlemen, 
in securing the success of this branch, your co-operation and 
the eo-operation of the local Councils and other bodies, official 
or unofficial, in the country will be of immense help. We 
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all have, I believe, a general idea of the character and causes 
of our deficiencies; but it is essential that we should have 
some means of axxjurately locahsing and determining the 
sources of our difficulties if our remedial measures are to 
succeed. 

Not less important than the statistical v^ork of the Depart- 
ment vpill be that of its Intelligence Bureau. Por we are 
suffering, not merely from our lack of scientific methods, but 
also from the competition of State-aided rivals the world over 
— men who have had the start of us industrially, and who are 
alert to avail themselves of every assistance that science and 
Government supervision can bring to their industry. We have 
the experience of these men and these countries to draw on 
and we intend, through our Intelligence Bureau, to draw on 
it largely. By leaflet, by bulletin, through its Journal and 
other publications the Department will make a constant efPort 
to bring home to every farmer in the country the real causes of 
the progress of his rivals. We shall toy to show how schemes 
successful abroad may be applied to home conditions, and 
made elastic to imeet varying circumstances. If we 
are at a disadvantage as compared with the people 
of Denmark or Wurtemburg in coming somewhat late 
into the field, we have at least the compensation of 
observing tha,t they have paid for some mistakes and 
experiences which we should, in all probability, have had 
to go through ourselves, but of which we can now reap 
the advantage without further cost to ourselves than the 
trouble of inquiry. I think you will recognise that the work 
of our Statistics and Intelligence Branch is of the first im- 
portance. Every other Department of Aglriculture in the 
world has such a branch fully equipped, and relies on its re- 
turns and advice for the economic soundness of all their 
undertakings. 

While, then, I believe that the indirect methods of promo- 
tion — I mean making the work more 
Direct Encouragemtnt effective, and so more remunerative, 
to Industry. through the improvement of the wgrker — 

are of immeasurably greater value than 
the direct State Aid to Agriculture or industry, the latter is 
more eagerly sought after, and more gratefully received, be- 
cause its benefits are more tangible and immediate. Here I 
anticipate much difficulty in the distribution of the Depart- 
ment's favours, and must only hope that both the Department 
and the Boards, by their strict impartiality, will earn the con- 
fidence of the Council, and of the country. And let me take 
this opportunity of deprecating any such view as that impar- 
tiality in administration of these aids necessarily involves a 
pro rata distribution of funds according to population. For 
instance, when we want to build up the economic condition 
of the country as a whole, to divide the money available for 
the purpose among parishes in proportion to the population 
would be about as absurd as to divide the stock of drugs in an 
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hospital equally among all the patients. To develop that 
simile, it will obviously be wise to give adequate doses where 
we see a patient with a natural recuperative power, and dis- 
charge him quickly. The Act wisely prescribes that the 
amount contributed by the Local Authority for local schemes 
is to be considered, but a reservation is specifically made to 
cover exceptional circumstances. This will enable us even to 
forego local contribution where local co-operation can be 
secured, but where the rates are high and the people poor. 

It would, of course, be premature to discuss the details of the 
Department's proposed expenditure or 
Livestock. plans, matters which, as you are already 

aware, have to be settled with . the con- 
currence of the Board. But I may refer in a cursory manner 
to one or two subjects which will be in the minds of many. 
The improvement of the live stock, for instance, of our 
country will call for a large share of our attention, and a not 
inconsiderable portion of our funds. There is one remark 
which it occurs to me to make in connection with horse- 
brgeding. We ought to watch very carefully the require- 
ments of the War Office as regards remounts, and to do our 
utmost to anticipate a demand which the latest developments 
of warfare give us reason to expect. It is already in contem- 
plation by the t)epartment to constitute a Committee of fully 
qualified experts to deal with this' important question of horse- 
breeding. 
There is one branch of Agriculture which can, I think, be 
very materially assisted in a multitude of 
Dairying. ways when the Department is fully 

equipped and gets to work. I mean the 
Dairying Industry, which, especially in its newer develop- 
ments, sorely needs the aid of experts. Much, too, can be 
done by putting into operation the laws intended to protect 
the farmer and consumer alike against the monstrous frauds 
to which this business unhappily lends itself. Here, let me 
say that the Department must depend upon the aid of local 
bodies. Indeed, it cannot properly move in the matter until 
the Local Authority has failed to secure redress. 
Eural industries, especially those which may furnish re- 
munerative occupation to women, and the 
Rural Industries. Technical Education which will conduce 
to the comfort and refinement of the rural 
home, will claim special attention from this Department and 
its advisers. Indeed, I doubt whether any part of the work 
we shall undertake will be more important than the teaching 
of Domestic Economy and what is sometimes called Earm 
Yard Lore. 

With reference to the question of flax, in which both Ulster 

farmers and Ulster manufacturers are so 

Flax. largely interested, the Department is 

fully alive to the importance, and, I may 

Say, urgency of this problem. Indeed, its first act was to do 

all that could be done for this year's crop— namely, to institute 
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an inquiry into the character of the flax seeeds supplied to our 
Northern farmers. The results of that investigation will, I 
have reason to know, prove extremely interesting and valu- 
able. In the further stages of this work the Department 
hopes, by means of a Committee which it will soon invite to 
co-operate with it, to bring the judgment of both spinners and 
farmers, as well as that of experts, to bear upon the economic 
and technical issues involved, and thus arrive at a practical 
scheme for dealing with a situation which threatens the wel- 
fare of one of the greatest of our national industries. 

The fisheries of Ireland, both inland and sea, are, as you 
know, a vast industrial resource, and one 
Fisheries. to the development of which the Depart- 

ment will naturally give a very consider- 
able amount of attention. I have already alluded to the 
classical instance of the injurious effects of bounties on this 
industry. Fortunately, the operations of the CJongested Dis- 
tricts Board have. shown us a way by which we can effectively 
deal with the problem without resorting to vicious methods, 
and the experience of the Board clears our way considerably. 
The question of the violation of the law by steam trawlers is 
one calling for immediate redress, and the Department will 
lose no time before attempting to grapple with it. A most 
important and thoroughly competent Commission is at pre- 
sent investigating the serious problem of our inland fisheries, 
and to their report the Department will look for guidance in 
dealing with the somewhat complex interests involved. 

To come to the question of railway reform — a question that 
we are all agreed is vital in the develop- 
Raiiways. ment of our industrial resources — ^you 

know the actual position. The Govern- 
ment has given its reasons for not granting a Commission to 
inquire into the entire problem of transit facilities in Ireland, 
and this Department is thus allotted the task of doing what it 
can to induce our railway companies to fall into line with a 
movement which, if it succeeds, must materially enhance the 
prosperity of every institution in the country. It is obvious 
that the railway systems of Ireland must share in the results 
of general progress, and it is our hope that the directors of 
these systems will come to realise that their true interests and 
the interests of the country at large are not at variance. This 
will spare the Department a good deal of vexatious, and, per- 
haps, not effective, interference between the railway com- 
panies and those who should be regarded as their best clients. 

I have so far spoken chiefly upon what the Department may 
legitimately undertake. I must, in a 
Certain matters outside word, refer to one thing, which, in my 
the Scope of tlie opinion, it cannot do. It has been de- 
Department, finitely suggested that the funds of the 
Department could be most beneficially 
used in the promotion of a scheme for the purchase, on a large 
scale, of certain grass lands in Ireland with a view to their 
division into moderate-sized farms. As to the benefits likely 
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to accrue from such a scheme I do not here offer an opinion. 
But I must point out that no such application of the Depart- 
ment's funds was in the contemplation of those who demanded 
this legislation, or those who drafted the Act. The operation 
is clearly outside its scope, and any attempt to force it upon 
us would only endanger the harmonious exercise of our proper 
functions'. Even in this brief survey of some of the work 
which lies before the Department enough has been said to 
show you how much will depend upon the hearty co-operation, 
which, as I have explained, it is your function to promote and 
to maintain, between the Department and local bodies. 

It is also necessary to the success of the general scheme 
that every voluntary association in the 
The Department country which is concerned with the de- 
and Voluntary velopment of our resourees should have its' 
Associations. own efficiency enhanced, and should en- 

hance the efficiency of the Department 
wherever some plan of united action can be agreed upon. 
With this end in view, the Department's nominations to your 
body have brought to it representatives of most of the associa- 
tions of the country which are best qualified for such joint 
work. At the head of these stands that ancient chartered in- 
stitution, the Eoyal Dublin Society, whose services in both 
the agricultural and industrial field it would be hard to over- 
estimate. There are here also representatives of the North- 
East and of the North-West Agricultural and Elax Supply 
Associations of Ulster, the Cork Agricultural Society, the 
Cork Farmers' Association of Munster, the Gorey Agricul- 
tural Society of Leinster, and the Hollymount Agricultural 
Society of Connaught. Among general associations from 
whom we have appointed representatives are the Central 
Veterinary Association, the Irish Dairy Association, the Irish 
Bacon Curers Association, and last, but by no means least, 
the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, with its numerous 
and rapidly-increasing progeny. This is a most promising 
array of voluntary organisations, upon which I am sure the 
Department may rely to assist it in its work. 

I have now only one more aspect of the large subject before 
us, for the consideration of which I feel 
The Industrial justified in further trespassing on your 
Character of the already sorely-tried indulgence. There is, 
Irish People. probably, not a man in this room who is 
not turning over in his mind the question, 
what is going to come out of all this? Will it all end in 
smoke, or are we at long last launched upon a new industrial 
career? The answer to this question depends upon your de- 
cision on many matters which I have laid before you, and in 
all of which, I doubt not, that decision will be wise. But 
there is one underlying difficulty which confronts us, a doubt 
which haunts us still, whether expressed or only felt. 

There has ever been in the minds, not only of outside ob- 
servers, but of leading Irishmen as well, a belief that the in- 
dustrial character of our people has been impaired beyond 
power of recuperation by centuries of repressive laws, which 
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have happily been long discontinued. Now, gentlemen, we 
may face these disadvantages, and we may answer these 
doubts with confidence and hope, if only we have wisdom and 
discernment enough to rely upon the qualities which we pos- 
sess, and not upon those in which we are deficient. I am 
asking no more than that we should have regard to national 
sentiment and national genius in our economic work. 

Let us briefly take stock of our qualities as an industrial 
people. I maintain, in the first place, that whatever failings 
may be attributed to us as a race, the Irishman is not an idler. 
Anyone who has a fair knowledge of our countrymen at home 
and abroad can furnish instances of their extraordinary in- 
dustry in conditions the most diverse. I could cite instances 
from my own observation in the Western States of America 
and on the western coasts of Ireland, which would almost sug- 
gest that the prospect of either success abroad or of extinction 
at home is required to bring out our highest industrial capa- 
cities. But what we are concerned with now is the develop- 
ment of these qualities in the normal conditions of our indus- 
tiial and commeicial life, and not in exceptional conditions. 
I fear we must admit that we are not strong in self- 
reliance and individual initiative, that we lack steadiness, 
thoroughness, and punctuality — quahties which have enabled 
the Anglo-Saxon race to establish the two greatest commercial 
Powers of this pre-eminently commercial age. 

We have, however, another quality which the trend of 
economic progress is bringing to the front as a potent eco- 
nomic force — the quality of industrial combination. This is 
the quality it was not believed the Irishman possessed until 
suddenly, I might almost say, thousands of our_ countrymen 
applied it, with astonishing success, to the industry upon 
which the welfare of the great majority of the people must 
depend. Beneath all the petty controversies which inevitably 
accompany changes of this kind in their early stages, I ask 
you to believe me when I say that promoters of agricultural 
organisation in Ireland were not inspired by any enthusiasm 
for eggs here, for butter there, and for pigs somewhere else. 
We were rather trying to move along those lines of progress 
which had been mapped out by countries which had succeeded 
where Ireland had failed. We believe that we have brought 
to your hand that organised self-help without which, if we 
have rightly understdod the character of our counlrymen, 
State aid would have been simply wasteful and ineffectual. 
We have endeavoured to promote that mutual trust and 
mutual tolerance by which the institution we are inaugurating 
to-day will deserve and win success. • 

My last word to you, gentlemen, is this : the eyes of all who 
vdsh Ireland well will be upon us. Let us take pride in our 
country and acquit ourselves like men. LcJt us show that we 
can settle down quietly to honest and definite work, in the 
conviction that whatever ideal each of us may have for our 
country's future will be most likely realised by showing our 
capacity to use faithfully and well the powers and resources 
at our command to-day. 
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Address delivered 23rd May, 1901, at the second 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Lords and Gentlemen, — In the inaugural address 
which I delivered to you just a year ago, I pointed out 
that our success would depend upon the relations 
which were established between the new central body 
and those whom it was created to serve. I appealed 
to you, each and all, to use the representative posi- 
tion which you occupied to bring and keep the Department 
and its work as closely as possible in touch with the popular 
bodies, the associations, and the individuals whose co-opera- 
tion was needed in order to make our work fruitful. Not only 
the Department, but the country at large, owes you a debt of 
gratitude for the whole-hearted way in which you have re- 
sponded to this appeal. Last year, at your first meeting, the 
principal business was to elect two-thirds of the members of 
the Agricultural Board, which controls the greater portion of 
the funds of the Department. This duty you discharged with 
such wise discretion that I am able to say, after twelve months 
of working with the body whom you mainly chose, that I do 
not think a more excellent and representative Board could be 
selected by any system of nomination in Ireland. The Board 
is appointed for three years, and you will not, therefore, on 
this occasion have to repeat that part of your functions. 

Last year the Department had not yet begun its work, so 
that you had practically nothing on which 
The Value of to exercise criticism, and, therefore, in 

Criticism. addition to the election of the Board, your 

discussions took the form mainly of sug- 
gestions. This year the Department is twelve months old. 
It has twelve months of work behind it, so you have some- 
thing to criticise now. The most vigorous and searching 
criticism, provided that it is honest and constructive, is always 
good for a public administrative body. I am here with my 
officers to meet it, to explain, and, if necessary, to justify any 
of our actions which may be impugned. We shall be ready to 
give any information which may be desired as to the future 
intentions of the Department, so far as they have taken 
definite form. 

We shall welcome any suggestions which may emanate 
from this body for the consideration of ourselves and the 
Boards which advise us and control the greater part of our 
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expenditure. If your suggestions are as helpful as some of 
those you made last year, when, as you will see by reference 
to the minutes, you made some important recommendations, 
to which we were able to give practical effect, we shall be duly 
grateful. 

The history of one of your suggestions — I refer to that 
bearing upon calf mortality in Munster — 
The Calf Mortality is worth setting forth in some detail, not 
Inquiry. merely on account of its intrinsic impor- 

tance, but as illustrating the functioii and 
value of a State Department of Agriculture working, in con- 
junction with its own representative Board and the local 
authorities. You will recollect that at our last yea,r's meeting 
a delegate for County Limerick called our attention to the 
appalling mortality among calves in the dairying districts of 
the South. The mortality was attributed to two distinct 
diseases commonly called white scour and lung distemper. 
Their origin was obscure, every agency, from crearneries to 
the Devil, being in turn saddled with the calamity. I pro- 
mised that action should be taken upon the suggestion. The 
problem was of such vast importance that we determined to 
apply to its solution all the machinery which the new legis- 
lation had set in motion. 

Now, observe the manner in which we went to work and 
the results obtained. First, we asked the Limerick County 
Council to summon a conference, upon which there should be 
a good representation of the Southern farmers, to discuss the 
question with the officers of the Department. Practical in- 
formation of the very greatest value was thus gained as to the 
history, extent, apparent causes, and former treatment of the 
malady. Next, we proposed to secure the services of the 
highest scientific authority in research work of this kind. We 
had in Ireland veterinary surgeons of the highest repute, and 
also bacteriologists beyond whom it would be unnecessary to 
go. But we came to the conclusion that if we could get a 
man who was equally eminent in both capacities that would 
be the ideal combination. There happened to be one such 
man prominent in Europe, a Frenchman, a pupil of Pasteur, 
who had a record of extraordinary success in discoveries con- 
nected with kindred diseases of cattle. This man was the 
famous Professor Nocard, of Alfort. Professor Nocard was 
in the employ of the French Department of Agriculture, and 
the French Government kindly agreed to lend him to us, a 
courtesy which I hope we may some day be in a position to 
return. We put the whole case before him, and in the in- 
terest of science — for with him a question of remuneration 
was secondary — the work was undertaken. We associated 
with him Professor Mettam, the head of the new Eoyal Vete- 
rinary College for Ireland, in the inauguration of which, you 
will be glad to know, the Department since our last meeting 
has had some share. 
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I need not tell here the story, of the hunt for the fatal. micro- 
organism. It will in due course be published, and all in- 
terested in scientific research will be charmed by.the mgir- 
v-ellous ingenuity and the logical, cogejicy. of the great 
scientist's method of investigation. I will only mention the. 
conclusions so far arrived at. Professor Nocard has com- 
pleted the first stage of the inquiry, and has gone back to work . 
at the next stage at his laboratory at Alfort. He will, return 
before long for a final inquiry at Limerick. He is, however," 
satisfied that he has discovered the origin of both diseases, 
their relation, to each other, and the mode of their transmis- 
sion. He has also been able to suggest a method of preven- 
tion.* 

I pass now to some other of the more important matters in 
which the Department and the County 
The Live Stock Councils have" been engaged during the 
Schemes. paist year. Perhaps no matter before us 

is so likely to produce such a variety of 
criticism and suggestion as the Live Stock Schemes. In dis- 
cussing the Department's action in this matter, I hope you 
will bear in mind that our function is, not to increase the 
quantity— this must be left to private enterprise — but rather 
■to improve the quality of our live stock. Let me "remind you 
also how the Department went to work to formulate the 
schemes and put them into practice. First of all, it consti- 
tuted an Advisory Committee of the best experts it could get 
for the different branches of live stock; and the Agricultural 
Board, I may mention, accepted their advice as willingly as 
did the Department. Then we got each County Council to 
form a Live Stock Committee to administer the schemes 
locally. All the counties came in except two, which, I pre- 
sume, did not wish to overwork the Department during its 
first year. The local committees were all newly appointed, 
and not unnaturally they were forced to overwhelni us with a 
correspondence for which we had no adequate staff. While 
we decentralised the administration, we imposed a uniform 
scheme for the entire country, and caused annoyance in some 
cases by rigidly adhering to it. : I hope you will approve of 
our action, as it was the only way of getting through the 
work. 

The questions of local discretion and central control in live 
stock schemes will, no doubt, be discussed. On the one hand, 
the locality best knows its own needs. On the other, the 
central body must safeguard • the • interests of the different 
breeds of live stock in the country, and cannot sanction action 
which, while locally beneficial, might prove to be an, injury to 
nati'onal interests. We are inclined to think the Departmen/ 
ought to concede the right to the County Committees to fix 
their own nomination fees in the case of horses, and in all 
cases where the farmer's valuation is considered in dispensing 
the benefits of the schemes to leave the local authorities to. 
draw the. line.- • 

♦ Tbis distinguished vetpriparian apdbapteriologist unhappily died in 1904. 

8 
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I have not in my mind so much that most acute of Irish 
controversies — the •controversy between 
Our Horned Cattle, the hackney and thoroughbred — as the 
immensely important question surround- 
ing the breeding of our horned cattle. I call your attention 
to one great cardinal fact, the importance of which cannot be 
overestimated. Last year we exported to Great Britain three- 
quarters of a million head of horned cattle, by far the greater 
portion of which must have been store cattle. Now I do hear 
remarks that our customers, particularly in the North, for this 
important trade, are begining to be dissatisfied. I hear it 
whispered that certain breeds of black cattle are not always 
sold under their true designation, and that we are in danger of 
finding Irish stores discredited in some important districts. 
Furthermore, competent authorities in different parts of the 
country are apprehensive of a great decline in the milk-pro- 
ducing capacity of our cows; and here, again, not one, but 
two black breeds are mentioned. ' It appears to me that the 
problem we have before us is how to define our old friend the 
general purposes cow. I am not an expert myself, but I 
notice a longing for the rehabilitation of the milking strains 
of the old relia^ble shorthorn. How to secure the fattening 
qualities and early maturity of our stores, the milking quality 
of our cows, and to have at the same time regard for the suit- 
ability of various breeds to various localities, are questions 
which, I think, justify a Central Department in retaining 
control over breeding operations involving such weighty issues. 
I hope we shall have a fruitful discussion upon this subject, 
and may I express a further hope that the grievance of indi- 
vidual stallion owners and bull owners should be relegated to 
the House of Comimons, where they have more time at their 
command. This is a business assembly. 

The next two items on the agenda paper I will leave the 
members of the CJouncil to deal with. We wish the Council 
to consider the question of the functions of agricultural shows 
in connection with live stock schemes, and also with the pre- 
sent improvement of tillage, horticulture, and rural industries, 
and before leaving the subject of live stock altogether, let me 
ask you to pay special attention to the subject of live stock 
insurance, as to which the Department have furnished you 
with what I hope will be a suggestive memorandum'. It does 
appear to be reckless economy for a country to carry such a 
vast amount of wealth practically uninsured. 

I come now to the dairying industry, and here I think I 

may say our first year's record is a full 

The Dairying one. I have already referred to the im- 

Industry. portant inquiry into calf mortality. We 

have on hands another inquiry of hardly 

less importance. We are experimenting in the best methods 

of feeding calves in connection with creameries. Everybody 

knows that it is necessary to supplement separated milk with 

some fat-forming food. But the greatest diversity of theory 
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and practice exists as to what substitute best insures the 
healthy growth of the young animal. The result of our in- 
vestigation will, of course, be widely published, but I cannot 
promise that any final conclusions can be arrived at in less 
than two or three years. Eepeated requests have come to us 
from bodies of farmers who have combined together to erect 
and equip creameries and to manage them through com- 
mittees elected by themselves, to advance a portion of the 
capital required to enable them to add Pasteurising plant to 
their existing apparatus. As these appliances are resorted to 
by their chief rivals, the Danish farmers, and as their use is 
important in the interests of public health, the Department 
recommended, and the Agricultural Board sanctioned, limited 
advances upon approved security. This action has revived 
an old standing controversy between the advocates and the 
opponents of creameries, a controversy based upon the wholly 
unfounded assumption that there is some essential conflict of 
interest between central manufacture of butter and home 
dairying. The Department is now being pressed to show its 
impartiality by making advances to farmers to enable them to 
procure hand separators which they can work at home. I will 
deal with the whole question of such advances in another con- 
nection presently. In the meantime, let me state on behalf 
of the Department and the Board, that they will favour 
neither class of dairy farmer at the expense of the other ; that 
they recognise the suitability of different systems to the dif- 
ferent localities ; that the selection of the system to be adopted 
in each locality rests entirely with the farmer, and that all 
demands for the Department's assistance will be decided 
solely with regard to the relative claims of the applicants and 
to the benefits likely to be conferred. 

There is one large question with which we shall have to 
deal if Irish agriculture is to be helped out 
The Problem of of the present depression — the question of 
Agricultural Credit, agricultural credit. The development of 
agriculture will demand an addition to the 
farmer's capital, and the amount of capital available depends 
absolutely upon the nature of the security offered. The com- 
plicated questions of real estate security belong as much to the 
domain of legislation as to that of administration. It is a 
question, however, on which legislation ought to come soon, 
in order to enable Irish agriculturists to avail themselves of 
their credit, real as well as personal, to the greatest extent. 
But the development of personal security is a matter of imme- 
diate urgency. The creation of a small peasant proprietary 
is proceeding, and the process is likely to be accelerated in the 
near future. In the case of small occupying owners a system 
of loans on personal security is an alternative to a mortgage 
indebtedness which might well endanger the status of a class 
with whose struggles we all have deep sympathy. The 
Departnient found the. Agricultural Board unanimous in a 
desire to extend the system of agricultural credit known as the 

b3 
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Eaiffeisen system as widely as possible, and has set aside a 
sum of money for the organisation of credit associations on the 
Eaiffeisen plan, together with a further sum of money to be 
loaned to these associations when formed. This decision will, 
I think, go a long way to settle the question of loans in dis- 
tricts where the agricultural community consists almost solely 
of small farmers. But the much larger question of establish- 
ing a system of agricultural credit for the development of the 
farming industry on Continental lines will remain to be 
solved. This must come later. 

A desire has been expressed by Irish members not only 
for loans to be granted for the purchase of hand separators, 
to which I have already referred, but also for the purchase 
of agricultural machinery. Now, there are serious difficulties 
in the way of the State making small loans direct to indivi- 
duals. In the first place, you cannot restrict the number of 
such loans, and a large staff of clerks and inspectors, with a 
huge consequent cost, would be required for the work of ad- 
ministration. The Department would have no means of 
judging the wisdom or otherwise of the various expenditures, 
and would probably become involved in most undesirable Hti- 
gation for the recovery of its loans. Under the Eaiffeisen 
system, loans are made by the local association to its own 
members, and only for productive purposes. The committee 
of the association has all the local knowledge required to en- 
able it to decide what is a productive purpose and what is a 
wise expenditure. Thus it becomes possible for the Depart- 
ment to render available a portion of its funds by lending it 
to a responsible local association, who in its turn meets the 
legitimate requirements of its members. 



At the time of the last meeting of the Council complaints 
were rife as to the damage done by steam 
The Fisheries Branch, trawlers fishing inside the prohibited 
limits, thereby inflicting great injury on 
our coast fishermen. I am pleased to say that our efforts in 
combating this evil have met with considerable success. The 
Department purchased a cruiser of its own. This cruiser, the 
" Helga," began work in this direction in November last, and 
within six weeks made several captures. Later on an ar- 
rangement was made with the Congested Districts Board, by 
which warrants were issued to the officers of their steamer 
" Grranuaile " to act on protection service. The result up to 
date is that nineteen cases of steam trawlers poaching on our 
inshore fisheries have been detected, thirteen by the "Helga," 
and six by the " Granuaile." Sixteen prosecutions were 
undertaken in these cases. Convictions were obtained in 
every instance, and the fines imposed have been paid. The 
effect has been a very marked reduction of illegal trawling on 
the coast. Offers have been made by the Department ~'to 
several counties of contributions to improvement of landing 
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places for fishermen, and negotiations on this subject are pro- 
gressing. A considerable number of loans have been issued 
to enable fishermen to procure boats and gear on easy terms 
of repayment. 

With regard to inland fisheries, we have by no means lost 
sight of the many important recommendations of the Vice- 
regal Commission, and schemes are being prepared — ^in fact, 
are almost matured — ^for the promotion of hatcheries. It 
must not be forgotten that the rights to salmon fishing in Ire- 
land are to a great extent in the hands of the public, our 
country in this respect differing from other parts of the United 
Kingdom. It is not, therefore, in the interest of a small class 
of landlords or sportsmen but of a numerous class of bread- 
vi^inners that we are devoting attention to the development of 
what is one of the grea,t natural resources of the country. 
During the last two years a scheme has been promoted by 
certain persons for utilising the waters of the Shannon for 
extensive electric power works. While not wishing in any 
way to hamper an industrial scheme such as this proposed to 
be, we felt it necessary to insist on certain provisions being 
inserted in the Shannon Water and Electric Power Bill which 
would save, the salmon fisheries of that great river from serious 
injury. The provisions have, I am glad to say, been accepted 
by the Company. The Department has undertaken a com- 
plete system of scientific investigation into the movements 
and life history of sea and fresh water fish, and as part of this 
work they have taken over the Eoyal Dublin Society's Marine 
Laboratory. The main object of this work is to discover 
whether it is impossible to extend the commercial value of 
these fisheries. 

If time permitted , there are many other matters of practical 
import I should like to lay before you. I 
Miscellaneous should like, for example, to say something 
'Activities. of our Irish pavilion at Glasgow, which, 

you will be glad to hear, has secured the 
unanimous approval of the Press of Great Britain, and is be- 
lieved by many to be one of the most interesting features of 
that great International Exhibition. I would also gladly 
dwell, if time permitted, on our own forthcoming Exhibition 
in Cork next year, which. the Department has, as you are 
aware, liberally endowed, and in the success of which we shall 
take the most practical interest. 

In regard to still another matter I may be allowed to say 
a word or two. The Department found that the state of the 
law as regards prosecutions for margarine frauds and other 
modes of adulterating butter was such that it rested with the 
local authorities in the first place to prosecute offenders, and 
that the Department could not institute a prosecution until 
the local authorities first failed in their duty. The Depart- 
ment, however, have heen able to do a good deal', and their 
first step was to communicate with all the local authorities 
with a view to enlightening them as to their functions under 
the iFood and Drugs Acts, and stimulating them to put the 
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Acts in motion. The local authorities, we are glad to say, 
have responded very promptly to the call of the Department, 
and the result is a number of prosecutions, of v?hich, perhaps, 
you have seen many accounts in the nevs^spapers. The De- 
partment have been able to aid the local authorities very con- 
siderably in this matter. They insisted on the carrying out 
of the provision requiring w^holesale dealers in margarine to 
keep a register of their goods and the persons to whom con- 
signments of margarine are sent. At the same time, the 
Department has been watching the interests, not only of 
butter and of other perishable produce during its passage from 
the producer to the market, but while it is in the hands of the 
carrying companies. With this end in view, we have in- 
creased our staff of transit inspectors, and I may tell you that 
we have already entered into a correspondence on the subject 
with the railway and shipping companies which, I believe, 
will be fruitful of good results in this connection. I could 
say much more on these topics ; but I am anxious, before our 
deliberations commence, to submit what I feel to be the still 
weightier aspects of the Department's work. 



The more we get into our work the more conscious we be- 
come of the relative insignificance of the 
The True Economic tangible benefits a Government Depart- 
Value of State Aid. ment can directly confer upon the people 
as compared with the immense amount 
of benefit which the people can confer upon themselves — 
which, let me add, they are every day showing their capacity 
to confer upon themselves — by local effort, aided and co- 
ordinated by a central authority. A full grasp of this prin- 
ciple — a principle accepted by every economist of repute — is 
essential to any real progress. I should not insist upon this 
truth were it not that the opposite principle — the principle 
of direct Government assistance — is still very popular. Our 
people know what harm Governments can do by interference 
with their business affairs, and they cannot help thinking 
that the State has a corresponding power for good. 

A little thought will, I am sure, bring any .man of average 
intelligence to a sound economic view upon the functions of 
the Department. Take Thom's Directory and work out in 
the roughest manner the capital value and the revenue and 
expenditure of the nation's business within the wide sphere 
of the Department's work, and you will recognise how absurd 
it is to suppose that any doling out of the Department's funds 
in direct aid to the nation's industry could increase appre- 
ciably the profits derived from it. On the other hand, con- 
sider the possible value of knowledge which results in an im- 
proved method of production, the saving of an unnecessary- 
waste or a more economical system of distribution. Consider 
the effect of another 10 per cent. , or even 5 per cent. , added 
through improved husbandry to the output of the land, and 
does anyone say that such an increase might not be realised 
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in this way? To give to our own workers increased oppor- 
tunities in competition with their rivals in the world's market 
—that is our function. The first essential of modern indus- 
trial progress is the application of scientific and commercial 
knowledge to industry. To diffuse this knowledge is the duty 
of all Governments. Nowhere is this duty more imperative 
than among a people possessed of the natural intelligence of 
the Irish. 



I think by this time you all undenstand the character of the 
Department's policy. On its industrial 
Agricultural Education, side, as its name implies, education is 
prescribed as our chief function. On the 
agricultural side, too, we have been brought, by a process of 
reasoning suggested by study and experience, to realise the 
immense importance of education. Given the time, which 
is an absolutely necessary element, we think we see our way 
towards the provision of a thoroughly satisfactory system of 
agricultural education for Ireland. The chief danger we ap- 
prehend is the ease with which schools and colleges can be 
built and equipped, and the tendency to ignore the difficulty 
of getting the right class of students and providing teachers 
for them. It is very tempting to us to immortalise ourselves 
in imperishable ^tone and leave to our successors the real 
problem to solve. Nevertheless we deprecate any consider- 
able expenditure upon such institutions until we have had a 
little time to grapple with the difficulty to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Disappointment has, no doubt, been caused in some quar- 
ters by the Fabian policy of the Department, which relies 
upon the slow but sure results of education. Perhaps the 
country has not yet quite realised what that policy is. It is 
threefold — first, we insist upon the absolute necessity of lay- 
ing the foundation for agricultural education by a system of 
itinerant instructors. Secondly, we recognise that the work 
of preparation for whatever schools or colleges for the special 
teaching of agriculture are to come, must be begun at the 
existing primary and secondary schools, with the latter of 
which the Department has now direct relations. By this I 
mean that the secondary schools must have time to introduce 
the new programme of practical science which the Depart- 
ment has issued, and which will form the foundation of all 
future technical instruction, both industrial and agricultural. 
And thirdly, teachers to man the new system are to be 
trained mainly at the College of Science , which is about to be 
rebuilt and specially equipped out of Imperial funds to meet 
the practical educational needs of the Department's work. 
Meanwhile the institution is being reorganised in many ways 
with the help of its staff, which has been increased on the 
agricultural side. The college will utilise Glasnevin Farm 
and Institute for the practical purposes of its agricultural 
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teaching. You will observe that by utilising as far as pos- 
sible existing secondary schools for the scientific courses we 
shall save a duphcation of buildings, laboratories, and ap- 
paratus, until experience exactly determines what additional 
expenditure in this direction is required. But it is not solely 
or even mainly by motives of economy that we were in- 
fluenced in framing our recommendations. If we waste the 
resources of to-day, that is a trifling consideration compared 
with the mortgage we should place upon the industrial 
capacity of future generations of our workers by proceeding 
upon wrong educational lines. 

We do not admit that our scheme involves any needless 
delay. We beheve that every day of the 
Itinerant Instruction, itinerant instructor's labour will bring 
some profit to those whom he meets, that 
he will show the farmer the value of the latest information, 
scientific and commercial, in the conduct of his business, and, 
furthermore, that he will make it clear how this latest infor- 
mation can be applied by a man who is not only a practical 
farmer, but who has had a scientific education as well. The 
itinerant instructor will thus all the time be creating a demand 
for education, and, when in a few years a thoroughly modern 
system of agricultural education has been at work, we hope 
to find our farmers in that attitude of inind in which their 
Continental rivals were a generation ago — harbouring a regret 
that science was not brought on to the farm in their own day, 
and determined that no son or daughter of theirs shall fail to 
take advantage of the new educational facilities. I do not 
wish to convey the idea that the itinerant instructor will ever 
cease to be a part of our agricultural education machinery. 
He has, and will have, his peculiar place and his function in 
any system, however developed, and though the scope of his 
labours will be narrowed as the years go on — though much 
that he has now to tell the fa,rmer will be the common know- 
ledge of the farmer's children — ^his skill and experience vpill 
always be of distinct value to large classes in the community. 
These views on education are not the dreams of an enthusiast. 
Experience of other countries has proved them to be sound, 
and there is an ample force of intelligence and sympathy in 
this room to secure their realisation. 

Let me refer again to the main difficulty before us — that of 
obtaining properly qualified teachers and 
The Provision of itinerant instructors. This difficulty is 
Teachers. incidental to the situation, and applies at 

least equally to any other scheme for new 
educational work in Ireland or any other country. We have 
been asked, "Where are you going to get the itinerant in- 
structors, upon whose efficiency the very starting of the 
scheme so largely depends?" They must obviously be ex- 
ceptional men, equally strong in the practice and the theory 
of agriculture. They must be specially trained to render the 
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Service I have indicated. Each county v?ill "want one or more 
of them. Already two counties, Tyrone and Down, have 
been provided with the men required, and by all the reports 
their work appears to be of the utmost value, and to be 
thoroughly appreciated. A demand has already arisen in 
other counties, and you will, no doubt, wish to know how it 
is to be met. Anticipating this demand as far back as last 
October, we then put in trainidg six farmers' sons. A further 
batch will be put in training this year, and this will be con- 
tinued annually until the demand has been fully met. But 
as we wish these young faxmers to be thoroughly trained, and 
as time is required for this purpose, we have during the last 
year been on the look out for young men who have already 
had a practical and technical training in agriculture, and who 
merely require a special course of instruction to fit them to 
take up the duties of an itinerant instructor next winter. 
We have already made provision for a special course of this 
Icind. and by October we hope to be in a position to meet a 
moderate demand. I do not wish to minimise the difficulties 
surrounding this question, but I am convinced that as the 
country places confidence in and loyally supports the Depart- 
ment, these, and even greater difficulties, will disappear. 



Before I leave the Department's policy of education — using 
the terui in the broad sense which I gave 
The Statistics and to it at the outset— I wish to say a word 
Inteiiigence Brancli. on the work of the Statistics and Intelli- 
gence Branch. I think I may say that 
the interesting way in which the statistics over which the 
Department now have control, and^which have been produced 
by this branch, has attracted more attention than has been 
hitherto accorded in Ireland to figures of the kind. The re- 
ports, in particular, on the migratory labourers, the railways 
and banks of Ireland, and the detailed annual report on agri- 
cultural statistics have been very widely read and criticised. 
Again, the Journal of the Department has been produced, I 
think, in a useful and satisfactory manner. The leaflets of 
the Department have -also -provided popular and valuable 
means of bringing home to the farmers of Ireland practical 
instruction based on the most recent researches of science, in 
regard to the ordinary operations of their industry. I may 
tell you that in addition to being published in the official 
Journal and in every newspaper in Ireland, no less than 
100,000 of these leaflets were issued to individual applicants 
during the first year of the Department's work, and our mail- 
ing list, a test to which foreign and colonial, especially 
American, departments attach much importance, is growing 
daily. When our method of distribution and despatch are 
as perfect as we hope shortly to make them, we shall be in a 
position to let every individual farmer ia Ireland have 
periodically the latest scientific information, set forth in con- 
cise and popular language, bearing on every phase of his farm 
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work. This will be an important factor in the education of 
the adult farmer, and our experience up to the present has 
shown us that it will be thoroughly appreciated. 

I have now travelled over the wide field of the new Depart- 
ment's work, touching on the practical subjects which it 
seemed to me were most likely to engage the attention of 
such an assembly as this. I have considered it at least 
equally important to dwell upon the underlying principles 
upon which we must be agreed if our work is to be fruitful. 
I have shown that the task before this Department is a heavy 
and a responsible one. But I fear neither its weight nor its 
responsibility, if my colleagues are made to feel that you, the 
representatives of those whose servants they are, understand 
their difficulties and appreciate their efforts. Above all, if 
our highest aims are to be realised, must the Department for 
whose success we are responsible, be given the character and 
the status of a national institution with the support of Irish 
public opinion at its back. This support it is largely for you 
in your constitutional position to give or to withhold. I am 
quite sure you will be worthy of your high privilege in this 
matter — that you will consider the various subjects before you 
both with discrimination and patriotism, with a capable subor- 
dination of smaller to larger interests, and with a conception 
of the truth that the worthiest national service we can do Ire- 
land in her present needs is to give to her concerns the best 
of our practical common sense. 
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Address delivered 13th February, 1902, at the third 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Lords and G-entlembn, — I cannot enter upon the busi- 
ness of the day without saying a word 
Death of upon the untinaely death of our late col- 

Michael Magee. league, Michael Magee, of Newry. To 
anost of you who did not either know 
him, or live near enough to Newry to come within the sphere 
of his remarkable influence, he was only known as the Na- 
tionalist and Eoman Catholic whom the Ulster Provincial 
Committee agreed to send as one of their two representatives 
to the Agricultural Board. To those of us who knew him 
well, this quiet, unassuming young man was the embodiment 
of practical patriotism. A few years ago he foresaw an indus- 
trial revival in Ireland, and, at great personal sacrifice, de- 
voted himself to its furtherance. He succeeded in enlisting 
the sympathy, support, and active co-operation of men of all 
creeds and politics in his district in this good work. Such an 
achievement is commendable at any time in any part of Ire- 
land. But in that borderland between North and South, in 
that community of mixed agricultural and industrial inte- 
rests, the monument of conciliation and co-operation which he 
raised to his memory, and which his fellow-citizens and neigh- 
bours are determined shall endure, is a rich legacy from our 
departed friend. His watchwords were self-help and educa- 
tion. He was an active worker in the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, and founded several successful creameries. One 
of his last acts was to travel thousands of miles to study the 
latest methods of technical instruction in the New World. 
He came back determined to induce Newry to found a Tech- 
nical School of the most modern type. His loss is irreparable. 
Ireland cannot spare such men. This is a sad, and yet, I 
think, a not unfitting preface to many things I have to say 
to you to-day. 

The Department has now nearly completed the second year 
of its existence. Two-thirds of the term of its first Advisory 
Council has expired. I wish it were within the bounds of 
possibility to produce in your three years' term of ofiSce that 
great change which must come over the face of the coiintry 
before it can take its proper place in the commercial and in- 
dustrial struggle for existence in which all modern nations are 
engaged. But you know as well as I do that such a change 
must be a slow patient, 'deliberate process. I hope to show 
you that a good beginning has been made. 
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Since we last met, the First Annual Eeport of the Depart- 
ment has made ite appearance, and I 
The Policy of the hope you have all studied its contents. 
Department. This Eeport, covering mainly a period of 

organisation and preparation, naturally 
dealt chiefly v?ith the principles upon which the Department 
proposed to proceed with its many-sided work. It was, in the 
main, a declaration of policy, and as such has been subjected 
to a large amount of criticism in the Press of the United 
Kingdom. Any of you who followed these criticisms will 
have observed, with, I am sure the gratification which I feel 
myself, that, with practical unanimity, they pronounced our 
policy to be sound. The only discordant note, in what I may 
fairly describe as a chorus of approval, was the disappoint- 
ment expressed by a few writers that we had succeeded in 
dotag too little — a criticism, by the way, balanced by some 
warnings not to attempt too much. One writer told us that 
we were not a spending Department at all, but a thinking 
Department. Well, gentlemen, on behalf of the Depart- 
ment, I plead guilty to'having spent a good deal of time upon 
hard thinking during the first year, and we are at it still. If, 
during the initial stages of the difficult and important work we 
have to set in motion, we can contribute some deep and ac- 
curate thought to the consideration of the economic problems 
which confront our countrymen to-day, we shall have earned 
our salaries. 

It is not, however, only, or even chiefly, upon the thinking 
which is done in the Department, that we 
The Influence of depend for the success of our administra- 
the Council. tiori, but also on that which is done by 

the people for whom and with whom we 
Work. I have on two former occasions impressed upon you 
the vital importance of the part which the members of this 
Council have to play in influencing opinion upon the problems 
with which we have to deal, and upon the means by which 
their solution must be sought. You, at any rate, are a think- 
ing and not a spending Council. I tell you, gentlemen, that 
if every man in this Council were to diligently apply his mind 
to the problems before us, and were to use, in his own dis- 
trict, the influence which it is the intention of our Act that he 
should use, the fulfilment of the purposes of the Act would be 
expedited by years. 

I must to-day make another and stronger appeal to your 
practical patriotism for "the help which 
Function of the the Department and the country require 
Department in the of you. Before doing so, let me lead you 
Promotion of a little further along a train of reasoning 
Industries. which lent the chief interest to our meet- 

ing last year. I think it was Professor 
Pye who, at that meeting, initiated a discussion which goes 
to the root of the Irish difficulty. He urged upon us the 
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direct promotion of various industries as a necessary aocom- 
paniment of technical instruction. He argued with much 
force that if we did not take this course, we should only be 
fitting more of our young men and young women to emigrate 
to countries where the capacities we had enabled them to 
develop could be more profitably employed than they could be 
in Ireland. 

Now, Professor Pye is the last man in the world to suggest 
that we should keep our countrymen at home by clipping their 
wings. I am sure he would agree with me that private enter- 
prise must ever be the chief agency in the promotion of in- 
dustries, and that nothing would be (more fatal to it than 
setting up subsidised competition with those who have the 
qualities which succeed in manufacturing industry. Of all 
the means of encouraging private enterprise, none is superior 
to that of providing sound practical education. When we re- 
sort to other and more direct means to attain our end, even 
supposing we do not exceed the powers with which Parlia- 
ment has endowed us, we have to be very careful that we do 
not exceed the limits which economic science has prescribed 
to State interference with the business affairs of the people. 
We are quite alive to the necessity of promoting industries by 
every means in our power, and we have done something be- 
sides organising technical education. But our influence -in 
this direction is strictly limited, and the more w;e realise th^ 
difficulties in our way the more surely and the more rapidly 
shall we remove them. 

The problem which I am discussing more or less in the 
abstract — the problem, I mean, of the 
A Practical Industrial proper relation between the direct pro- 
Problem, motion of industries and the development 
through education — I use the term in its 
widest sense — of industrial capacity, has recently come before 
me in a very concrete and very interesting form. In the last 
few weeks, while I was in America, I met a distinguished 
Irishman, who had amassed a considerable fortune, and had 
retained all his old love for the country of his birth. He also 
wanted to see industries developed. We were discussing the 
question I have Just submitted to you. and he was very much 
of Professor I'ye's way of thinking. He made me an offer by 
which he proposed to put his economic theories to a practical 
test. He told me that if the Department would cause to be 
started some new industry, he would invest a capital of 
£10,000 in the enterprise himself. The only restriction im- 
posed upon my absolute discretion as to the nature and terms 
of the investment, was that the industry must be situated in 
the diocese in which my friend was born. Now, if I lose his 
money for him I am quite sure that the pecuniary Joss would 
not trouble him for a moment. But his desire being to de- 
monstrate the latent industrial capacity of a hitherto rather 
backward community, it would grieve him as much as it would 
T}s if his benevolent action were to prove the contrary. I have 
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made up my mind not to call upon him for his £10,000, unless 
1 see my way to a reasonably safe investment with a visible 
four to six per cent, return upon his capital. I have some 
better business heads than mine trying to work out a scheme 
for me. Meanwhile, I am afraid to whisper the name of the 
selected diocese even into the ear of its Bishop.* 

Now, observe how well this little tale illustrates the general 
industrial situation with which we have to deal in rural Ire- 
land. It cannot be too clearly realised that it is not capital 
which is required to wake us out of our industrial sleep. The 
country is full of money which cannot be set loose to enrich it, 
because other things must first be done. This money hoarded 
in the savings' banks, and in the joint stock banks, is often 
pointed to as a proof of the prosperous condition of the 
country. To us it tells a very different story. But the 
money at any rate is there ; and very useful it will be when 
we have created the conditions favourable to its employment 
in Irish industrial enterprise. 

Let us now ask ourselves — what are these conditions? It 
is easy enough to start industries when 
Irish Industrial you have plenty of capital to play with, 
Conditions examined, but the difficulty is to make them pay. If 
the Department were to promote manu- 
factures, which depended for their success upon its support, it 
would only bleed itself to death without establishing any per- 
manent industry. Nay, more, it would obstruct and postpone 
the starting of industries by private enterprise. You hear all 
sorts of reasons adduced to show why industries are not started 
in Ireland. It is obvious that the lack of coal and iron places 
some limitations on the possible range of profitable manufac- 
turing enterprise. Defective transit facilities and high freight 
rates, over-taxation, free trade, political and religious animosi- 
ties, and many other causes are suggested as the reason for 
our failure to develop the resourcfes which we undoubtedly 
possess. Ask any level-headed capitalist why he does not 
take advantage of a labour sunply, which is cheaper than any 
which he can find across the Channel, and he will tell you the 
plain, unvarnished truth. He will tell you that industrial 
labour is on supply in Ireland at a low wage, but is not cheap. 
The plain truth is, our workers are not at present as 
efficient as English and Scotch workers. Their industrial 
education is inferior. They do not understand the punctuality 
and regularity which modern industry requires. They have 
neither what I may call the mood nor the habits of industrial 
life. Whatever the causes — and the causes are rnanifold and 
ef old date — do not let us waste time in pretending that we 

* It is now known that the Hon. W. Bourke-Cockrane, waa the American Irishman 
jiot mentioned above. The subsequent history of his experiment was told to the 
Departmental Committee of Inquiry in a memorandum furnished by Mr. J. J. 
M'Donald, who acted as legal adviser to Mr. Bourke-Cockrane in the transactjon — So« 
Minutes of Evidence, pp, 967--969, 
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are endowed with qualities which we have had no opportunity 
of developing. We have lived in a fools' paradise long 
enough, and it is time that we honestly and boldly faced the 
facts. I know well it will take some courage. You will be 
told that you are placing upon our people the brand of in- 
feriority, and you will be asked why it is that in every country 
but their own they do all that this Department hopes to enable 
them to do. Your true answer is that they are by no means 
always successful in industrial life, but when they do succeed 
elsewhere it is because they find themselves in an industrial 
atmosphere. In such an atmosphere they display their latent 
aptitudes and their extraordinary adaptability, which enable 
them even to overcome the disadvantages of their lack of 
training at home. We have got steadily and patiently to 
create such an atmosphere in Ireland, and then, and not till 
then, shall we be able to turn these qualities to account. Com- 
paratively little can be done by the Government ; much must 
be done by the people. This Department, its Council and 
its Boards, standing between the Government and the people, 
must at this stage bear the burden of the work. We are 
charged with the thinking out and working out of an indus- 
trial policy. We are given a position of influence with the 
people in relation to their industry. If we fail to utilise at 
home the qualities which our wealth producers display abroad, 
then, indeed, may we remove the stigma of inferiority from 
the masses of our countrymen and place it on ourselves. 



I pass now from the economic to the administrative pro- 
blem. So far I have discussed with you 
The Administrative the broad outlines and main principles 
Problem. only of our policy. I come now to the 

means by which pra/ctical effect shall be 
given to these principles. Let me here explain to you .the 
difficulty we have to meet, the difficulty which I rely on you to 
help us to overcome. We depend for the success of our ad- 
ministration upon the thorough understanding and cordial ac- 
ceptance of our proposals by those who have to put them into 
operation. As you are aware, the guiding "principle of our ad- 
ministration is to be reliance on the voluntary efforts of the 
people themselves, a careful avoidance of any action which 
instead of evoking and fortifying, shall appear to provide a 
substitute for self-help. I am sure you all accept this prin- 
ciple. But perhaps you do not quite realise the difficulties to 
which it gives rise at the outset of our work. The principle 
involves local initiation, local contribution, local administra- 
tion, with central supervision and control. Consistently with 
this beautiful formula, we go down to a district and tell the 
people that they must think out a scheme, pay a large part of 
its cost, and then work it out largely themselves. At the 
same time, tjie moment they propose to do anything we think 
wrong we immediately pull them up vpith a letter written j of 
course^ in the politest officialese, 
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Now, it is absolutely, essential that the Department, should 
discharge this most important function of 
The relations judging local schemes on their merits, 

between the Depart- judging them, too, in their relation to the 
ment and Local policy to be pursued for the economic der 
Authorities. velopment of the country at . large, 

and of approving or disapproving . of 
them as their judgment dictates. .Being a bit of a conserva- 
tive myself, I can sympathise with the Northern fanner who 
doesn't see the money value of Professor Campbell's. scientific 
and educational theories, and calculates the number of bulls 
which might be annually distributed if his salary were saved. 
Similarly,, there is a business instinct which would convert 
Mr. Blair and. his laboratories into handlooms, Mr. Grreen and 
Mr. Holt's scientific marine investigations into nets and gear. 
It was inevitable that our apparent vdthholding of tangible 
immediate benefits in the interests of large and comprehensive 
schemes of future development should cause some disappoint- 
ment. Do not understand me as making any complaint at the 
treatrhent of the Department by the country, but only as 
being desirous of enlisting your aid in encouraging local au- 
thorities to persevere in the work in its most tedious stages. 
So far from complaining, I am glaA to be able to tell you, 
from my own observation, and from the unanimous testimony 
of the officers of the Department, who come most directly into 
contact with the local authorities and their Committees 
throughout the country, that there is a most encouraging im- 
provement in the relations between those bodies and the De- 
partment. The interest in the work grows month by month. 
The advice of the Department is increasingly sought and 
acted upon. The authority of the Department is submitted 
to much more willingly than it was a year ago. Even when- 
we have to reject a candidate for office on the ground of unfit- 
ness for the work, when he has qualifications of another and a 
more appealing kind , our ruling is submitted to with but slight 
demur. If I may use the parable of the sower, I can now 
say that in Ireland there is very little really stony ground, and, 
if occasionally thorns spring up and choke our seedlings, a 
season of fallow and the fertilising effect of a little patience 
will ensure a rich crop in years to come. The supreme duty 
of the hour is to make sure that none but good seed be sown. 

If I have thought it right thus to dwell upon the general 
principles underlying our work, which it 
The Application of is necessary that you should bear in mind 
the Principles. while you are criticising the Depart^ 
ment's acts or forwarding its schemps..it 
was not because there is little practical work goinsf on. What- 
ever may have been true of the first year— and T do not think 
it was unfruitful in any sense — there is no lack of practical 
achievement 'now. Those of the Department's schemes and 
projects, which, for various reasons, I shall have to bring pre- 
sently under your notice, happen to be of such a miscellaneoug 
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description that they will illustrate the prime condition of 
efficient administration. Every day it is borne in upon us 
that unless we proceed on well-defined principles, and de- 
velop, not only in ourselves, but in the country as well, a true 
sense of proportion regarding our multifarious functions, we 
shall fritter away money and dissipate energy without pro- 
ducing any beneficial effect which could claim tx) be of national 
importance. 

Everything that I have said fco-day points to the supreme 
importance which the Department at- 
Tfte beginnings of taches to its educational work. Those of 
an Improved Agri- you who have studied our scheme of agri- 
cultural Education, cultural education will be glad to know 
that the counties have taken it up well. 
Ten counties have been able to secure itinerant instructors, 
who, you will recollect, are to be the pioneers of the entire 
system we mean to construct, and we have thus exhausted 
the visible supply of these important officers. This has pre- 
vented several other counties from taking up the scheme. 
The instructors appointed have not all qualified themselves as 
highly as they would have done had they foreseen what was 
going to be required of them, but they will have further oppor- 
tunities of acquiring, with the aid of the Department, the 
most recent knowledge on the technical side of agriculture. 
We have thirteen young men, all sons of Irish farmers, in 
training at the Royal College of Science, who will, we hope, 
rise to the conditions of the work to be done as defined by the 
Department. It will interest you to learn that five nights in 
the week agricultural lectures are being delivered in nineteen 
centres, with an aggregate average attendance of about 2,000, 
an attendance which is much beyond our expectations. When 
the spring work begins on the farms , the itinerant instructors 
will follow up their lectures by field experiments and demon- 
stration plots. Next winter we may be able to enter in a 
small way on the second step in agricultural education, viz., 
the starting of Winter Schools of Agriculture in the counties, 
where the ground has been prepared by the itinerant in- 
structor. 

Meanwhile, the Albert Institute has been re-organised, and 
improved courses of agricultural instruction are available for 
youner men. Plans have been prepared for the enlargement of 
the Munster Institute, where it is proposed to provide highe'- 
instruction for women in dairying and farmyard economy. At 
the Royal College of Science a new Faculty of Agriculture 
will provide for those who desire the verv highest form of 
instruction. A limited number of Scholarships -(Vill be avail- 
able there. 

With the purely educational work of the Technical Instruc- 
tion Branch of the Department I cannot 
Technical Education, deal in this address. In the first Annual 
Report you vdll see a full description of 
its pfincipleg and detailgj and in the next Report, whicli will 
■■ P 
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be published in the spring, you will be able accurately .to 
gauge the progress attained in the first two years. I have 
Heard that in most countries the success of technical instiruc- 
tion was delayed by the difficulty of getting pupils. We find 
ourselves embarrassed by the contrary difficulty. The tech- 
nical schools and classes which we have so far been instru- 
mental in establishing, are filled to their utmost capacity. '' 

In the schools, Primary and Intermediate, in which we 
administer the Science and Art grants, the number of the 
pupils taking Science has increasetl by 50 per cent, since we 
took over administration of the South Kensington Department 
in Ireland. In Secondary Day Schools 165 laboratories have 
already been provided, the equipment of which will cost some 
£30,0U0, of which amount we have provided one-third. And 
bear in mind that all this Science teaching in Secondary 
Schools . is a - necessary preparation for. technical instruction 
whether applied to agriculture or industry. Eighteen counties 
have, taken up schemes of technical instruction. Most of the 
smaller urban districts are included in the County Schemes. 
All the larger urban centres, except two, have had indepen- 
dent schemes approved. In the six county boroughs there is 
what I might almost call a technical instruction boom, Belfast 
and Cork being in the van of the movement. Belfast is 
spending £80,000 on building a Technical Institute. But, as 
I said, since I cannot give an adequate accounj; of what is 
going on, I had better not go into further detail. I only 
wanted to impress you with the encouraging fact that a large 
amount of new educational effort is being put forth, whose 
principal aim is to prepare Irish pupils for practical careers 
in agriculture, industry, and commerce. 



Passing now from the educational work in the narrower 
sense — for in the broader sense all our 

Uve Stock Schemes, work aims at being educational — I must 
refer to some of the other and, perhaps, 
more popular- forms of aiding agriculture and industry. 
Taking agriculture first, the most generally adopted - schemes 
are "those for the improvement of live stock. In accordance 
with the promise I gave you last year, the members of this 
Council and of the County Live Stock Committees, who had 
the local working of the schemes in 1901 , were consulted be- 
fore the schemes for 1902 were drawn up. Many suggestions 
received were adopted, and much greater latitude was allowed 
to County Committees than in 1901. 

There is still a little misunderstanding upon the principles 
of these schemes between some of the County Committees and 
the Department, due perhaps to a failure to realise what is 
the main object of the Department's Live Stock Schemes. 
This object is stated in the title of the schemes themselves, 
viz. , " encouraging improvement in the breeds of Live Stock. ' ' 
It is not merely to supply services of sires at a cheap rate to 
farmers; I ^hink you will all agree with me that if all the 
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tnoney available for live stock were spent in supplying ser- 
vices of existing sires free to farmers there would be no sub- 
stantial improvenient of the country's stock. What we "must 
•aim at is an increase in the number of high-class sires ; and 
this can only be effected either by importation or by inducing 
Irish breeders to produce them. 

The County Committees are as anxious as we are that as 
large a share as possible of the direct benefits of the scheme 
should, be secured to the small farmers, and for this reason 
the restrictions upon the limit of valuation of farmers who 
are to obtain the use of approved, sires have been left by the 
Department io local discretion. The difficulty of the 
moment, however, is that the demand for high-class sires is 
enormously in excess, of the supply, and while this condition 
lasts, it is necessary, in the interests of the small holder?., to 
encourage substantial farmers to go in for the breeding of 
pure-br-ed stock. . Thus by helping the stronger farmer you are 
really taking the best course for the smaller man. Last year it 
was impossible for County Comonittees to expend profitably 
all the money that was set aside for the improvement of live 
stock, and with the information which the Department have 
in their possession, I may safely state that this year the sup- 
ply will again be greatly below the demand. County Com- 
mittees should, therefore, bear this in mind in allocating their 
funds, and be satisfied to see the number of fresh stock intro- 
duced each season gradually increase rather than to expect 
the full supply in the first few years. Last season the principal 
source of supply, of high-class bulls was at the Royal Dublin 
Society's Spring Show. About 180 bulls of all breeds were 
available there for the Department's schemes, whereas the 
number of premiums offered by County Committees amounted 
to 736. Owing- to the simultaneous action of nearly all -the 
counties, it is doubtful whether half the number of premiums 
for bulls that are being offered this year by County Com- 
mittees can be allocated. Perhaps, top, the County Com- 
mittees who find us rather exacting do not attach sufficient 
importance to the supreme necessity of studving the wants of 
• the British markets for our store stock. We must make it 
impossible for anyone to say that Irish cattle are not equal to 
the.'demand in quality and quantity, and tha't' that should be 
used as an argument in favour of an 'open door for trans- 
ptlantic stock. 

There is an important question relating to the Horse Breed- 
ing Scheme, which, at the risk -of destroy- 
The Hackney ing the harmony of our proceedings, we 
Question. have placed in the agenda paper. I refer 

to the question of subsidising the_ breed of 
hackneys. While the majority of men who are considered^ as 
experts in horse breeding are strongly opposed to encouraging 
this breed of horses in Ireland, there is a minority,, resident 
chieflv in the North of Ireland, who are in favour of it. The 
flugstion is one on w}?icb I dare not give any opmion, ancl 
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careful inquiries will be made this summer into the merits of 
the arguments that have been adduced on both sides. The 
question to decide is, whether any serious injury would be 
inflicted upon larger and general interests by allowing a few 
counties in the North to subsidise the hackney breed, should 
they so desire. I have considered it desirable that the views 
of this Council should be obtained upon the matter. 

There is one section of the Live Stock Schemes on which 
it is highly desirable that there should 
Subsidies to Agri- be a proper understanding between the 
cuiturai Shows. County Committees and the Department. 
Last year, some doubt was expressed as 
to the wisdom of giving large amounts to Agricultural Socie- 
ties for the purpose of awarding prizes at local or county 
shows. The Department have no doubt whatever regarding 
the value of prizes for stock in the country, and they would 
regret any action which would impair the efficiency of a show 
society — especially in view of the other useful purposes which 
such societies can fulfil. But there is grave danger that 
County Committees, by making, large grants to societies, will 
destroy the local effort that has hitherto been sufficient to sup- 
port county shows, or that societies will snring up merely for 
the purpose of qualifying for a grant. The duty of the De- 
partment in this respect is clear. They must take steps to 
ensure that the grants made to shows will not tend to. reduce 
local subscriptions. The local subscriptions have hitherto 
been obtained mainly from members of the society and from 
shopkeepers and others who largely benefit by the holding of 
the show in a country town. It appears to the Department 
that there is but one way to meet the difficulty, namely,, by 
making the grant from the .Joint Live Stock Fund bear a de- 
finite proportion to the amount subscribed locally, varying the 
proportion in accordance with . the ability of the local in- 
habitants to subscribe. 

All these questions relate to the work done in co-operation 
with local Committees. The Department 
Tlie Department's has also been busy making independent 
Investigations. invfstigations, nnd we hone before lonr 
to be ablp to disseminate a good deal of 
information which will be useful to the country at large. We 
have already distributed leaflets on a great variety of subjects, 
which, judginc by the demand for them, must have been 
appreciated. May I suggest to the County Committees that 
the work of distribution of useful publications ought now to 
be undertaken locally. We are experimenting on the possi- 
bility of growing eariv potatoes. We have proved that excel- 
lent cheese can be made in County Cork; an experiment in- 
tended to. enable us to instiijct farmers in the process of 
manufacture if, as might happen at any time, they should be 
forced to have recourse to such a change in their dairying in- 
dustry, The tobacco experiments have proved that tobacco. 
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caa be grown in many districts, especially when you have guch 
a natural genius in the business as Colonel Everard. This 
year we are going to conduct our experiment with the object 
of testing the crop from the commercial point of view, and we 
hope by the e^d of the year to be able to form, a good idea as 
to the financial value of the crop as a national resource. 
While in the discharge of my official duty I ate the Depart- 
inent's cheese and felt the better for it, 1 am bound to say 
that when I smoked its tobacco 1 felt the worse, but I am told 
by hardened smokers that it is not too bad a smoke for a 
robust man out of doors. It must, however, be remembered 
that we are still in the experimental stage through which all 
countries which have entered upon and successfully achieved 
tobacco culture in northern latitudes, have had to pass. We 
may discover very profitable varieties of the plant suitable 
to the Irish soil and climate. 

Of more immediate importance, however, are the Depart- 
ment's experiments on calves. Professor 
Calf Mortality Nocard's later investigations have con- 
Investigation, firmed his first conclusions. To-day we 
are able to circulate in popular language a 
synopsis of Professor Nocard's Eeport.. We believe that he 
has placed the fai'mers of Ireland in a jx)sition to deal effec- 
tively with the scourge of calf mortality, and so save one of 
the needless drains upon an important source of national 
wealth. The Department, in the experiment on a farm that 
was taken at Liiscarroll, County Cork, has illustrated already 
the value of Professor Nocard's discovery. The loss of calves 
from white scour on this farm in 1898 was eighteen, in 1899 
twenty-five, and in 1900, thirty-three out of forty -two. In 
1901, before the Department took over the farm, eight calves 
had died, and eight had been sold. Nineteen calves had the 
wisdom to be bom under the beneficent regime of the De- 
partment, and if anyone likes to move for a writ of Habeas 
Corpiis these nineteen calves can be produced alive. 

The other experiment with calves is intended to throw some 

light upon the best and most economical 

Calf Feeding methods of feeding them, especially in 

Experiments. creamery districts. Professor Campbell 

objects to publish the results until at least 

another year has passed. A dark suspicion crossed the mind 

of the Department that the Professor was concealing a serious 

rate of mortality in his Calf Concentration Camp, bnt we then 

recollected that the Agricultural Board advanced the money 

for a two, or, if necessary, a three years' experiment, because 

they were convinced that in a single year we cannot arrive at 

any final conclusions. 

You will see on the agenda, among the matters submitted 
for discussion by the Department, a pro- 
Veterinary Matters. minent place given to the prevention of 
diseases of live stock. Reports have 
reached the Department which show that in some district's 
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stock owflei's are suffering heavy losses from abortion in cowSj' 
and black leg in young cattle. It is to be feared that the 
contagiousT character of abortion is not sufficiently realised by 
breeders, nor do they, appear to be taking- active steps for its 
snppreBsion. The Department have already issued a leaflet 
dealing with this subject, and as far as possible, they have 
supplied a lecturer to explain to farmers, in those districts 
where the outbreak is serious, the cause of this disease and 
the method of preventing it. But an occasional lecturer or a 
demonstration is not sufficient to meet the needs of the case. 
It appears to the Department that each County Committee, 
where abortion is prevalent, should next season make some 
provision in their scheme of agricultural instruction for syste- 
matically educating the country on the question. The De- 
partment cannot sanction any proposal to supply free 
veterinary advice to small farmers ; but to provide the ser- 
vices of a highly qualified veterinary surgeon to spread a know- 
ledge of the principles of veterinary hygiene would not be 
inconsistent with the Act, or with the rules of the veterinary 
profession. _ . 

In. connection with their calf-feeding- experiment, the 
Department are testing the value of a new method of inocur 
lating calves against black leg.. It is yet too early, to state 
whether this system is attended with the. results which are 
claimed for it by its advocates, but the Department hope 'to 
be. in. a position next season to assist County Committees, if 
they are prepared to organise stock owners in the .county -for 
the purpose of. making experiments on a large «cale. This, 
however, is work which the Department cannot undertake 
without the hearty co-operation of all parties concerned. 

.- In addition- to the .two diseases which I have referred to, 
.there are other diseases, such as swine fever and sheep Escab, 
which come imder the Diseases of Animals Act. We ad^ 
minister this Act, but these diseases might be very much, re- 
duced if farmers and local authorities would more heartily'co- 
o.perate with the Department, particularly if the owners of 
diseased anitnals would promptly notify all cases of outbreaks. 
Indeed, sheep scab couldeasily be staini)ed out. Systematic 
dipping of sheep has been recommended in a leaflet issued by 
the Department, and no stock owner is doing his, duty tb 
himself or his neighbours who npglects to dip 'his sheep, at 
least twice a year. A leaflet will also shortly be issued' givift^ 
jilans aiid cost' of sheep dippers, "both fixed and movabie. 
■Owners of large- flocks should' provide themselves with fixe^ 
dippers. Small farmers who own only a few sheep caflnit^Ke 
expected to purchase a dipping plant, but the practicfe'leri^ 
iitself very easily to a system of co-operatipn , and where socie- 
ties purchase ar. movable dipper, such as- will be described in 
■the leaflet, the Department will for one year provide ao^ex- 
-perienced man who will carry out the dipping operations' for 
-^hem. ....... 
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We must all have viewed vpith concern the decrease in the 

' area of land under tillage in Ireland. It 

' .See* Testing is sincerely to be hoped that the decrease 
■ Station. may be arrested, and, if the farmers could 

. be supplied with reliable seeds and 

manures, it would do something towards this end. The 
Department have established a Seed Testing Station, where 
farrners, for a small sum, can have their seeds examined and 
reported on. Up to the present somewhat over 400 samples 
have been sent in for examination and report, but the station 
is capable of dealiiig with a still larger number of samples. 
Considering the number of farmers in Ireland, the station 
has not yet been taken advantage of to the extent which the 
Department would wish. 

I'rom the evidence given before the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Seed Testing, there is reason to believe that a large 
quantity of inferior seed is sold in Ireland, and it is highly 
probable "that the persons who have not availed themselves of 
the station are those who are most in need of it. Members of 
the Council should bring this matter before the meetings of 
their County Committees, and as a paid secretary has now 
been appointed for nearly every County Committee, it should 
be part of. his duty to bring before the notice of farmers the 
advantages of' the Department's Seed Testing Station. 

Another question which has been put on the agenda refers 
to the analysis of soils, manures, and feed- 
Analysis of ing stuffs. During the year the Depart- 
Spils, Manures, ment have received for analysis a number 
and of samples of soils and manures from 
Feeding Stuffs. farmers, and there is a general impression 
in the counties that it is one of the duties 
of the Department to Undertake the work. The Department 
ina4e provision for seed testing, as there are no professional 
seed testers in this country ; but it is otherwise with regard 
to the analysis of manures and feeding stuffs. Not only are 
there a large number of persons who derive their livelihood 
as analysts, but the County Councils, under the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act, can appoint and pay an analyst, and 
fix the rate for which farmers resident in the county should 
Have their manures and feeding , stuffs analysed. It will at 
Once be apparent that if the Department were to undertake 
the free analysis of manures, feeding stuffs, and soils, not only 
wouli it require, to employ a staff of men whose salaries would 
■mate 'a .gferious ihroadinto its endowment, hut it would in- 
jiiripusly interfere with the practice of professional analysts. 

J^n eiiCeption has been made, and will be made, where it 
fs clear that an analysis- of sambles of soils and manures would 
be ^f faiue ib a district as well as to the individual. In o<ihef 
cases it should be the d!uty of the members of this Council' ttt 
see thai the , County Council make provision under' the Fer- 
tilisers and Feeding Scuffs Act for the analysis^ of manures 
and feeding stuffs, and that measures are takeri for makirrg 
the provisions of this Act thoroughly known to farmers. 
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1 told you just now that we were devoting a great deal of 
attention to the direct promotion of indus- 

TMhnieal Instruction tries within the limited sphere of our 
and indusMes. legitimate operations. We have sent ex- 
perts round to make a survey of the con- 
ditions of the. woollen industry as carried on in the smaller 
mills in Ireland. Their report is hopeful as to future develop- 
ments. We are also making inquiries in the woollen centres 
in England and Scotland as to the latest improvements in 
machinery and methods. In this matter we have had the in- 
valuable assistance and guidance of JMr. William Smith, of 
Athlone, whom we have placed on the Board of Technical 
Instruction in the room of the late lamented Professor Fitz- 
gerald. In one of our country towns a company is in process 
of formation, and the capital is being subscribed to start a 
woollen industry. The promoters, who are setting an excel- 
lent example of home enterprise, are seeking from the De- 
partment help which it can legitimately give. The informa- 
tion we are collecting will be at their service, and in every way 
that is open to us we shall be glad to help them. 

In many counties there is an anxiety to start new industries 
with the Department's aid. I will mention one — boot and 
shoe manufacture. In Cork, there is an excellent example 
of what a technical school can do for an industry. The school 
has provided a complete equipment of the most modern 
American machinery, all ran by electric motors, and supplied 
from the street mains. The evening instruction given to the 
■men engaged in the boot and shoe trade was so practical and 
helpful that other classes have had to be opened for journey- 
men and masters. The classes are full, and a large number 
are waiting for admission. 

I will mention one other industry which we are promoting, 
because it fulfils several of the most important and interesting 
conditions of Irish industrial development. At the Metro- 
politan School of Art — which the Department agrees with 
Lord Cadogan in thinking should be called the National School 
of Art — we are training some workers in stained glass. There 
is an immense home demand supplied usually from Munich 
and. Birmingham for this product. And of all industries in 
which Irishmen should control at least their own markets, 
foremost are those which call forth the artistic instincts of our 
people. For other industrial efforts on our part I must again 
refer you to the Annual Eeport. 

I am afraid I must adopt a similar course with regard to the 
subject of our fishery administration. It 
Fisheries. • would lengthen this ^ address inordinately 

were I to give a detailed account of the 
Department's work since last year. You will find full par- 
ticulars in our Reports, with which you have all been fur- 
nished. I may, however, mention a few salient points. We 
managed to get our Steam Trawling Act, which the Chief Sec- 
retary introduced with a view to' placing the Department in a 
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more satisfactory position as regards the policing ol the coaat, 
passed last session. This Act enables magistrates to impc/se 
exemplary fines on the trawlers which our cruiser, the 
" Helga," catches fishing within the forbidden limits; and I 
am glad to tell you that in the cases where we have been able 
to prosecute since the passing of the Act, the magistrates have 
used their power with vigorous zeal. They have inflicted 
fines of £80 and £100, and, in addition, confiscated the trawl. 
That our ship is doing the work with some activity may be 
gathered from the fact that she has captured twenty-four 
steam trawlers poaching on our inshore grounds, and 1 only 
yesterday received news that two steam trawlers have just 
been captured off Dungarvan. 

We have also done a oerta,in amount in technical instruction 
in the fishery districts within our jurisdiction, at Port Stewart 
and Gyles's Quay; for example, we provided instruction in 
herring fishing by means of skilled instructors teaching on 
equipped boats, manned by local crews. This work has ap- 
parently given great local satisfaction. In the County Water- 
ford a new step has been taken, which I hope will lead to 
useful results. The Department have held a series of con- 
ferences with local sub-committees organised by the Water- 
ford County Council, with regard to fishery improvement on 
the coast of that county. We have issued, of course, the 
usual number of loans to enable fishermen to provide them- 
selves with boats and gear, and we have taken some steps in 
co-operation with local authorities for the erection of piers. 
We have made a survey of the Arklow oyster beds , and of beds 
on the west coast, where we are carrying out experiments 
which, I trust, will give us good grounds to hope that this 
industry is capable of being revived. 

Nor have we by any means neglected ithe inland fisheries. 
As you will see, if you look at our Eeport, we have completed 
arrangements with those interested in the salmon fisheries in 
various districts for the establishment or extension of 
hatcheries, and have taken some steps to aid the Board of 
Conservators in the more efficient protection of estuaries in 
which fishing is enjoyed by the public under common law 
rights. At the same time, our system of scientific investiga- 
tion is being steadily continued. Perhaps this bald outline is 
enough to enable you to feel that, as guardians of our fishery 
interests, the Department, with the cordial oo-operation of the 
Agricultural Board, has not been idle. 

The transit problem, both as regards the all-important 
matters of rates and the conditions of 
Railways. handling and consigning agricultural pro- 

ducts and live stock, is a large a,nd urgent 
one in Ireland. The Department have, as you will have seen 
from the Eeport, done something, and it will do much more 
towards improving transit facilities and arrangements. In 
reference to the vital question of rates, I am precluded from 
dealing specifically with that matter, owing to the fact that 
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an important ca^e, involving the whole question of. rates,~,.iii 
which the country and the pepartment are deeply cpneer;aed, 
will be heard after Easter before the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners. The Department will appear in , this case 
on, behalf of a large number of aggrieved parties, and the 
matter is, therefore, to some extent, sub judice.* 

There is one further matter which I think it right' to plate 
before this meeting of the Council, 
The namely, my continued occupation of the 

Vice-President's post of Vice-President without a seat in 
Position. Parliament. 1 need not say that 1 retain 

my post with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, under whose authority 1 am. But I desire to explain 
my position to this Council, without whose cordial co-Opera- 
tion it would not be easy to fulfil the duties of the post. 

A good deal of misconception seems still to exist about the 
nature of this office. It was intended to be the office which 
gives to the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland that direct Parliamentary responsibility which 
those who promoted this legislation unanimously and em- 
phatically demanded for it. The demand of the Recess Com- 
mittee, you will remember, was that the Department should 
be represented by a Minister of its own, as are those Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Industries on the Continent, after 
which our Department is largely modelled. The same de- 
mand was pressed by the Irish Chambers of Commerce, by 
that great deputation which waited on the Lord Lieutenant, 
and by the Irish members of all shades. The office of Parlia- 
mentary Vice-President was created to give effect to this 
purpose in the only way in which it could be done with due 
regard to the nature of the Irish constitution, under which 
the Government of Ireland as a whole is represented in ■ a 
special manner by the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary; In strict law the office of Vice-President can be held. by 
any adult of the male sex, not an idiot or a criminal ; but the 
intention of Parliament was that it should be held by a mem- 
ber of Parliament. The appointinent is made by one of the 
principal' Secretaries of State, and the words of our Act relat- 
ing to the office are taken from another Act which creates the 
office of Parliamentary Secretary to ihe Board of Trade. The 
Vice-President thus becomes a. member of the Government, 
and would, by British constitutional usage, belong to the 
political party in. power at the time of his appointment. 

Kow, this last qualification gives rise to a serious difficulty 
under existing political conditions. The man who in adminis- 
tering- this office can eliminate all party considerations — and 
in no oth^r' way can our Act be made to fulfil its beneficial 
purpose— is bound to so tarnish his character as a politician, 
\Yhlle rthe moderate men pf all parities may have, ^nie 
sympa,thy for him, when a political election arouses the party 

* Thp casfi ended in favour of the contention "f the Pepanment who reaisted a 
propoaal of the Great Southern and Weatern Uailway Company to ino-eaae many 
important ratea. 
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Spirit the extreme men of all parties will combine io keep Mm 
oiit" of Parliament. ' Hence an opinion has grown in some 
qXiarters that the constitutional character of the post should 
be changed, and. the feature of direct Parliamentary responsi- 
bility should be abandoned. 

Now, I need not say that such a change, which would in- 
volve recasting the deliberately constructed constitution of the 
Department, should not be lightly spoken of or thoughtlessly 
made. Nor do I think there is any reason for doing so. 
Happily, the elastic character of the office permits now that 
it may be held without a seat in Parliament during a stage in 
the Department's work when Parliamentary representation 
is much less necessary to it than it will be by and by. But 
a time may come when the Parliamentary feature of the post 
will be of first importance. I will not trouble you with other 
reasons for this view, but there is one aspect of the question 
which! will ask you to consider. I am sure you take a deep 
and keen interest, and, I think I may add, some pride,, in that 
special and great sphere of administration — the administra- 
tion of the fund known as the Department's Bndowmerit. 
This fund, in conjunction with large amounts raised from the 
rates throughout the country, is being devoted to the main 
purpose of the Department — the development of the agricul- 
tural' and industrial resources of the country by Tarious means 
to which I have already referred. Here you have a vast 
machinery being set in motion, a large and increasing ex- 
penditure of central and local money being made, and. a 
rapidly growing public interest being developed. I am con- 
vinced that out of all this new thought and new work will 
arise in Ireland a new public interest in legislation affecting 
the agricultural, commercial and industrial affairs of this 
country. This demand upon our r.epresentatives will, I am 
sure, be cordially responded to. When that time comes, I 
believe there will be a feeling on the part of this Council, and 
of' our two Boards, a feeling shared by the local authorities 
and the Committees constituted under our Act throughout 
the country, that the man who occupies the post T now hold 
ought to be in his place in Parliament. Indeed, the Irish 
mernbers of 'all sections will require his presence for constant 
reference when the business interests of Ireland are concerned. 
Those who give me credit for a deeper concern for the. future 
of the industrial' revival movenaent in which this Departm^n^t 
aspires to take an important part, than for my own personal 
convenience or ambition, will see why I do not like to be any 
party to the impairing of the Parliamentary character of the 
office I hold. I would have resigned long ago, but for two 
reasons. One of them I have already alluded to. It is, that 
at the present stage of our work the Parliamentary character 
of this post is not of chief importance. The other, the prin- 
cipal reason, is that it has been represented to me by those 
wh.0 are most concerned for the success of the Act throughout 
the country, and by mv chiefs in the Government— and I do 
not pretend to deny that the view commends itself to my 
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own judgment — that it would be injurious to the Department, 
at the stage when the lines of its pohcy were only being laid 
down, ana its work organised, if tJie principal ofdcer, who is 
appointed to discharge this initial task, and who was appointed 
especially because of his relation to the movement out of 
wDich the legislation arose, were changed. 1 have felt that 
it would be neither straining the constitution nor disregarding 
the interests of the work to be done, if 1 continued for the 
time being at my post, though without the additional privi- 
lege of representing a constituency in Parliament. 

Now, gentlemen, I must apologise for having taken up so 
much of your time at a meeting where 

A plea for Patience there is so much to discuss. My excuse 
and HopeFulnest. is that the more I thought over what I 
should say to you, and the more 1 re- 
flected on the things which others were saying to you, the 
more anxious I became that this first Council and the Depart- 
)nent should come to a complete understanding with each 
other as to their respective duties. I have tried to show you 
that the foundations have been laid for an all-round agricul- 
tural and industrial revival, and this upon principles new to 
Ireland — new more especially in that they are designed to 
apply equally to the industrial North and the agricultural 
South, and to bring both together in that mutual co-operation 
without which no man can construct a future for our country 
worth living for. I have pointed out many directions in 
which each one of you can help in building on these founda- 
tions. I do not believe I have exaggerated the influence you 
can exercise. We have not the slightest fear for the ultimate 
success of our work. We know that our progress must at first 
be slow, and that, as we shall be amply provided with Job's 
comforters, we must cultivate his particular virtue. But do 
not fail in the quality of hopefulness. None of you who know 
the amount of quiet work which is going on throughout the 
country had any idea two years ago that things would move 
so fast. I look forward to the day, not far distant, when you 
will rejoice that you had sufficient faith in your countrymen 
to see that their true policy is not to waste their energies in 
eloquent regrets, but to use the means, which this Depart- 
ment will endeavour to do its share in providing, to overcome 
their past disadvantages, and to develop their latent industrial 
capacities as other European nations have developed theirs. 
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Address delivered 5th March, 1903, at the fourth 
meeting of the Council of A§friculture. 



My Lords and Gentlemen, — This is the fourth meeting of 
the first Council of Agriculture, which 
The Passing was created by the Act of 1899, to criti- 

of the cise and advise the Department, and to 

First Council. keep it in touch with the needs and 
thought of the country. I regret to say 
it is also your last meeting, for at the end of the present 
month the term of your existence as a Council will expire. 
Your successors will then be appointed mainly by the County 
Councils, and as soon as the new Council is constituted in its 
entirety, its first meeting will have to be held, in order that it 
may perform its electoral functions and contribute its quota 
to the new Agricultural Board and the new Board of Technical 
Instruction. That some of you will be asked to serve again I 
am in a position to guarantee, but what changes may take 
place in the personnel of that two-thirds over whose appoint- 
ment I have no control, is a secret in the lap of the gods, or, 
more correctly, of the Irish democracy. , I can only express to 
you the strong and sincere wish-r-and I speak the mind for all 
my colleagues — ^tbat the Council and Boards with whoni we 
have worked for three years may come back to us composed 
substantiailly as they are to-day. It seems to me. therefore, 
most fitting that I should utilise this occasion rather to esti- 
mate the progress which we have made while we have been 
working together, than to deal . with future developments, 
which will more properly form the subject matter ,of the. in- 
augural address to be delivered^ some two Jijonths hence, to 
those who are to criticise and advise the Department for the 
second triennial period. 



Before^ however, I embark upon a retrospective survey, I 
wish to say a few words upon a subject 
The Land Question: which I know is uppermost in the minds 
Mr. Wyndham's Bill, of yon all. The coming creation of , a 
peasant proprietary renders it of vast na- 
tional importance that every effort shall be made to start the 
new system of land tenure, in which we all believe, under the 
most favourable auspices that can be secured by sound thought 
upon the economic and social problems which will confront 
the new proprietors. Happily, one result of the Land Con- 
ference has been that we can treat the land question in Irefand 
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as DO longer one of party controversy, but as a profound 
economic and social problem, which we can now properly 
discuss at this Council. I ca,nnot help feelmg that at this 
great crisis in the affairs of Ireland, it is of vital importance 
that those of us who know the Irish question from withm, 
should keenly watch the progress of thought upon it among 
those who are now about to deal with the question from with- 
out. 

I have watched with intense interest, but with somewhat 
mixed feelings, the extraordinary attitude of the English naind 
towards recent events in Ireland. I am, of course, not in a 
position to say a word upon any of the provisions of the forth- 
coming Bill, but I think I may say that we all desire to 
strengthen Mr. Wyndham's hands, as we recognise that at 
this juncture he is pleading the cause of Ireland, and doing his 
utmost to satisfy our needs. I submit to you that his ability 
to serve us will depend not only upon the actual contents of 
the measure he is about to produce, but also upon the spirit in 
which the great question with which he has to deal is ap- 
proached, both from within and from without. For, remem- 
ber this, the problem which is to be the subject-matter of the 
chief debates in the present Session of Parliament is one of 
vast importance, not only to Ireland, but to England and to 
the whole Empire. 

This is, I know, the view of English statesmen, but over 
there the man in the street is saying : — " These Irishmen 
now offer us peace ; it is good business to pay for it. The 
generosity of to-day can be recouped by savings to-morrow. 
We are buying a millenium in which we shall only have to 
provide a few shepherds for the lambs and a few keepers for 
the lions in case of emergencies." Now. if we were about 
to win what we want from the Imperial Parliament by usiner 
our political acuteness to work upon this attitude of mind. I 
might be content to leave well alone, to let sleeping dogs lie. 
But you will take a wider view of the situation with which 
Ireland now has to deal. We are not on the eve of some 
weeks of lobbying, but on the eve of a great world-debate. 
We do not want "to make a bargain with England; we are 
making no appeal to fear or to any other unworthy senti.- 
ments. We appeal to justice, of course ; but we may also 
appeaUto-motives of enlightened self-interest. As the debate 
goes on in Parliament and in Ireland — and a great deal of it 
will, I hope, be in Ireland — T am confident we shall be able to 
prove that we can now develop our national life in a way we 
never could before, that we can draw a greatly increased vield 
from the bosom of the earth, and that in so doing we shall not 
only be improving our condition in Ireland and developing the 
chief home source of the food supply of the swatming popular 
tions in the industrial centres of Great Britain, whose too 
great dependence upon foreign countries for their subsistence 
is a source of anxiety to many statesmen. We may also, 
legitimately point out that we shall be developing at the sam®: 
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tim© a demand in this country. . for manufactured articles 
beyond, what we can supply ourselves for many a year to 
^come. 

Thfere is yet another point of view which rises above anil 
;beyond the Irish, the Biitish', and the Imperial aspects 61 our 
work. We can make a valuable contribution to a problem 
with which the whole civilised world is now confronted— I 
mean the problem of the rehabilitation of rural life. Every- 
where it is the same story. The improved physical, intellec- 
tual, and social conditions, and the ever-increasing industrial 
and commercial opportunities of urban life are drawing away 
all that is most enterprising from the communities following 
the patriarchal calling. There is no more important, no more 
absorbingly interesting social and economic question before 
the -world to-day than that of saving the country from the 
town. With Ireland coming on to the stage of the great 
drama of human progress, coming with her bright intellect, 
her high aspirations, her forgetting of the past, her proud out- 
look into the future, we have an opportunity of doing in a 
decade a service to humanity worthy of our noblest traditions 
and of our highest hopes. 

If these ideals are to be realised — and if you accept them 
they may — you can proudly support the Bill and devote your 
best thought to making it succeed. The financial assistance 
which will be needed, will then be justified on the highest 
grounds of statesmanship. There is no need to picture such 
assistance as a golden bridge across the yawning gulf of Irish 
discontent. The issue between those who happen to own and 
those who happen to occupy the land is only one of the issues 
involved in the reconstruction of our national life. Were 
tlierp none other involved, the proposed legislation would be 
class legislation of the most doubtful description. The real 
justification of the aid to be given is that it will be the re- 
moval of a barrier, which will iramenselv facilitate the work- 
ing out of those great unsolved — I might say almost uncon- 
sidered— problems which you and I have oome together to do 
our humble, parts in solving. The bridge to be built is not, ^ 
bridge of gold. If it is to bear the burden of Irish progress, 
its arches must be made. of those human qualities which have 
survived the storm and stress of Anglo-Irish history, and m^?t 
be planted on the sure and.- endTiring foundarf;ions of coristruc- 
tiye -thought and honest work. We shall thus build up a 
bridge that will span the centuries which divide the Ireland 
of to^ay, backward and depressed, from the Ireland of high 
thought and noble achievement, but of days so long ago that 
any other people would have despaired of ever seeing their 
like again. 

I must crave indulgence if I have, seemingly, wandered far 
from the business of this meeting. I do feel strongly that we 
cannot apply ourselves to the work before us VTith heart and 
hope .unless we realise how much lies behind this Question of 
the tenure of- the Irish peasantry. I am convinced that the 
^esfr guide to what can be done in the direction of " saving the 
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Irish peasant from himself " is to be found in the beginnings 
which have already been made. For, mark well this fact, 
anything which has been achieved up to this in spite of all the 
complications incidental to the system about to be abolished, 
can be far more easily and more rapidly extended under the 
new social order the coming of which is to be expedited by 
Mr. Wyndham's Bill. 

And let me say here, that if the beginnings to which I 
shall presently refer had not been made, 
The Genesis of the admirable political situation which 
Peace. exists at the moment in Ireland in re- 

gard to one of our greatest problems, 
would not have been possible. In an agricultural country hke 
Ireland, we should be quite familiar with the fact that there 
can be no harvest without a sowing time — or, more generally, 
that there can be no effect without an adequate cause. If the 
Land Conference, and the spirit in which its deliberations 
have been generally received, were, indeed, of a sudden 
growth, and not, as I maintain, the result, amongst other 
causes, of a dozen years' quiet and unobtrusive work, by re- 
presentatives of all classes, on economic and industrial pro- 
blems, their significance would be as momentary as it was 
strange and startling. As a child I often used to see — I do 
not see them now— dingy old mahogany-mounted barometers 
hanging on the wall with many wise sayings writ upon their 
solemn faces, some of which were as apnlicable to the changes 
of the human mind as to the caprices of the weather. I used 
to be alarmed by these ominous lines — ■ 
First rise after low, 
Foretells stronger blow. 

But my favourite lines, and those which are, I hope, most 
applicable to the existing situation, were — 

Long foretold long last. 

Short notice soon past. 

In the spirit of these remarks I now ask you to consider the 
details of the work I am about to describe, not as an isolated 
phenomenon, but as a consequential and logical development 
The variety and amount of work done by the country since the 
Department started is otherwise utterly inexplicable. You 
need not go back far, but you must have in your minds what I 
may call the formative period, the decade which preceded and 
the three years which followed the creation of the Depart- 
ment. At the beginning of this fonnative period a movement 
was set on foot to prove that the Irish peasantry were capable 
of adopting the methods of combination which bad been found 
most effective in improving the conditions of peasant pro- 
prietors abroad. . Having amply proved the proposition that 
the Irish people were peculiarly adapted to give effect to the 
principle of organised self-heln. the movement, headed by the 
Eecess Committee, claimed the creation of this Department 
solely for the purpose of giving State aid to agriculture and 
industry at the poirit where the resources of self-help had been 
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exhausted. Those two steps in the progress of economic 
thought in Ireland will some day give to the ten years from 
1889 to 1899 a place in Irish history little dreamt of to-day. 
Of course, the land legislation from 1870 onwards, especially 
ithe Act of 1881, provided the opportunity for the develop- 
ments which the country and the Department are working 
out together. But here I am only dealing with the actual 
work and not the conditions which made it possible. 



And now I must give you a brief view of the most important 
things which the people, whom you and 

The Progress of the the Boards represent, have done and made 
Department. the Department do in the last three years. 

I take first, then, what has been achieved 
on the agricultural side of the Department's work. The best 
indication of the progress effected is to be found in the present 
relations existing between the Department and the local 
authorities, through whom so much of the work must neces- 
sarily be done, and also in the attitude of mind towards our 
problems and our work of that convenient abstraction — public 
opinion. When one remembers that both the Department 
and the County Committees are still but new creations, I 
must admit that I am amazed at their working together so 
harmoniously and co-operating so earnestly in the endeavour 
to make the most of the new facilities for agricultural de- 
velopment. 

The progress of our work at the central office brings home to 
us more vividly week by week the wisdom 
Local Efforts. of further decentralising administra- 

tion, which we have steadily pur- 
sued so far as it is possible and consistent with our responsi- 
bilities. We hope to limit ourselves more and more to the 
function of guiding and assisting the efforts of local authori- 
ties, in which function we are, of course, assisted both by this 
Council and by special Advisory Committees. It must be 
realised that it would be impossible for the Department to 
continue in the future doing the work which properly belongs 
to the local committees. We are making no complaint of 
having to do this work at the outset, but now that the Com- 
mittees are becoming so much more efficient, we are looking 
forward to a division of labour which will be better both for 
the local authorities and for ourselves. One of the most pro- 
mising changes which I have to note is the increasing ten- 
dency of farmers to look for help from itheir County Com- 
fpittees wherever the matter is one of local administration, 
lapd to the Department only when some expert advice is, re- 
guired. or when some function necessarily performed by the 
pentra'i authority is in question. This applifg equally to th^ 
technical instruction side of ow work. 
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It was to be expected that, of all the Department's schemes, 
those relating to the improvement oi live 
The Live Stock stock would be the most readily appre- 
Schemes. ciated, seeing that live stock forms one 

of the most important sources of national 
income. A number of changes in the live stock schemes have 
been made to meet the "views expressed at previous meetings 
of the Council of : Agriculture, and that these changes have 
given satisfaction is evident from the reports to hand from all 
quarters. Each year has seen a very great increase in the 
amount of money actually expended on live stock schemes. 
The success of live stock schemes must depend mainly on the 
increase in the number of good sires available. It is very 
encouraging to note the marked decrease in the number of 
objections raised to the qualifying standard of excellence in 
the sires demanded by the Department. Breeders will aim 
only at the standard fixed. There is abundant evidence to 
show that the Department's present standard is being will- 
ingly striven after. It is this effort rather than the giving of 
the mere premium which works to the benefit of the stock of 
the country. Hitherto it has not been possible to obtain in 
Ireland a sufficient number of eligible sires ; but, in the opi- 
nion of the Department, it is now quite possible to produce in 
Ireland itself a supply equal to our needs. To attain this 
endjhpwever, some special aid may have to be given to Irish 
breeders of high-class pedigree stock — the more so as they are 
already making efforts to meet the country's needs. 

We shall soon have to consider what proportion of the 
funds available, for agricultural develop- 
The Extension of ment ought to be allocated to the im- 
Tillage. provement of live stock, and here there 

opens up a vista of problems of agricul- 
tural economics which I can only hint at now. Vastly im- 
portant as undoubtedly is our great export cattle trade, and 
especially the store stock trade, are we not putting rather too 
many eggs into one basket? Is it certain that the profitable 
nature of this trade, which might at any moment be seriously 
diminished by disease at home or by the removal of restric- 
tions on importation from abroad, is not blinding us to the 
resources of more mixed farming when conducted with all 
the improvements which science can suggest? A large num- 
ber of small holdings are about to be created which cannot, 
as mere grazing plots, support the families which will be 
living upon them. Will it not become a matter of great 
urgency to spend all that may be necessary in restoring to the 
Irish farmer that knowledge of soils, manuring, rotations, 
and cropping, and all the other mysteries which have been 
more or less forgotten, since the simple occupation of opening 
and shutting gates for. beasts to pass through, filled the pockets 
but emptied the miuds and sapped the industry of the modern 
working farmer?- 
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i Of- the many -indications which I have had from all parts of 
• ■ Ireland showing increasing interest in the 

Agricultural Department's work, none has been more 

Educatlgn. gratifying or significant than a memorial 

I received not long ago from a local re- 
presentative body on the Atlantic seaboard, asking me to use 
my influence with a particular County Council to induce them 
to spend more of the County Fund upon the technical educa- 
tion of the peasantry and less upon the improvement of the 
cattle. Steady progress is being made to carry out the De- 
partment's programme of agricultural instruction. The 
limited supply of trained experts, and not any apathy on the 
part of County Committees, has alone prevented a more rapid 
development. Full provision has now, however, been made 
for the training of experts in all branches of agriculture (in- 
cluding horticulture and dairying) at the Eoyal College of 
Science, and at the ■ Albert College, Glasnevin, and at the 
Munster Institute. Now that the necessary changes have 
been effected at these institutions in order to fit them for their 
new function of training at home Irish men and women to 
work out the Department's plan, we are able to stat« that the 
character of the instruction now provided will compare very 
favourably with that to be obtained in any other country. 
How Ireland is appreciating the efforts of the Department in 
this direction you will notice when I tell you that for twenty- 
five Scholarships for ihe forthcoming session at the Albert 
College, Glasnevin, there a,re 134 candidates. 

The work of these institutions is being supplemented ac- 
cording as the supply of trained teachers becomes available 
by agricultural, dairy, and rural economy schools of a 
secondary grade, as well as, of course, by the work of our 
county itinerant instructors. No better idea of the work 
which has been arranged by County Committees could be ob- 
tained than would be furnished by a careful perusal of the 
printed programme issued by any one of the many counties 
which have now fully launched their agricultural scherhes. 
In jthese pamphlets members of the Agricultural Council, 
specially interested ih the work of the County Committees, 
ieam.how the. local authorities are taking steps to encourage 
improvement' in the breeding and management of live stock, 
in crop production, in dairyiriff, poultry-keening, fruit-grow- 
irie';'arid bee-feeeping. In addition to these forms of activity, 
which lend themsplves especially to local administration, 
there are other agricultural needs, which can best be mpt by 
the central autbority instituting and controlling special in- 
vestigations. These embrace such matters as preventable 
mortality among live stock, calf-rearing, cheese-making, fruit- 
drying, early potato-growing, methods of retting and kcutch- 
in^ flax, tobacco-growing, tests of new varieties of crops, and 
the use of manures. Details concerning these ' investigations 
TnAy be found iri the Department's Annuar Eeport, in the 
Onarterlj 'Jovrnat, and. in varfp"? leaflets and reports issued 

•from time to tinie. 

/ - ,. ■■' 1)2 
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In regard to the Technical Instruction side of the Depatt- 

ment's functions, with which I can deal 

The Work of more briefly at these meetings, our work 

Technical Instruction, consists mainly in providing education ot 
a general industrial character, ana m- 
struction applied to specific industries. We are, as you know, 
engaged in equipping the rising generation on which the in- 
dustrial future of Ireland must depend. Wc are endeavouring 
to furnish our people with that knowledge which is teuly 
power, and on which success depends so much under modern 
conditions of industij. Our educational work is more far- 
reaching than is ordinarily recognised. We enter many pri- 
mary schools (not those connected with the National Board), 
practically all Intel-mediate Schools, every Technical School, 
and a large number of county schools, and we help the latter 
with instruction chiefly of an itinerant type. From the 
primary school to the institution of qua si-university rank, 
such as the Eoyal College of Science of this city, the Depart- 
ment exercises a direct influence on the scientific and tech- 
nical training of the youth of Ireland, which is of the most 
far-reaching kind, and which will give us in a few years a body 
of trained workers and thinkers on whom, far more than on 
money capital, the prosperity of this country depends. 

The Department cannot, so to speak, " teach in ithe air " ; 
it must, from the very necessity of the case, direct its educa- 
tional system to the industrial needs of the coumtry, and even 
in many cases go the length of originating fresh industries or 
reviving old ones. Unhappily, the lack of an industrial en- 
vironment in three provinces of Ireland complicates the tech- 
nical instruction problem immensely. The application of 
instruction to specific industries is obviously not as easy as the 
provision of general industrial education. The Department 
have done much in the way of inquiries and reports on special 
industries. They have continued assistance to lace classes ; 
they have aided such classes specially with designs and shapes 
and with expert instructors ; they have established an experi- 
mental bootmaking school at Ballina ; a basket-making school 
at Carrick ; straw hat-making school at Wexford ; a shirt- 
making school at Sligo and Dundalk ; a wood-carving and 
furniture school at Aithlone, and they have had a valuable 
experiment in loom transformation (from linen to wood weav- 
ing) carried out in Antrim. They have, in addition, entered 
into miscellaneous negotiations with capitalists and manufac- 
turers, which will, I think, bear some frui^t in the near future. 

T need not weary you with details and statistics of our edu- 
cational progress, which have been . and 
Educational Statistics, will be duly recorded in our next Annual 
Eeporfc. A few facts, however, will prove. 
of interest. In the first academic year (1901-2) in which the 
day secondary scheme was in operation. 155 schools took ad- 
vantage of the regulations, and 6,412 pupils attended the 
courses of ingtrqction in Experimental Science and Drawing, 
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Only 461 attended the course of Manual Instruction, and eight 
thai of Itomestic Economy. In the second academic year 
U902-3) the number of schools is 192 ; the number of pupils 
attending the courses of Experimental Science and Drawing, 
8,700 — a nett increase of 37 schools, and of 2,294 pupils receiv- 
ing instruction. In Manual Work there are 1,144 pupils this 
session, an increase of 683, and in Domestic Economy, 112 
pupils, an increase of 104. For the instruction of these 
pupils it had been necessary to provide laboratories and 
teachers. In every one of the 192 schools a laboratory had 
been provided ; in many cases new buildings have had to be 
erected. In a large majority of cases permanent laboratories 
have now been established. The number of workshops for 
manual instruction is increasing, and the laboratories have 
cost over f 30 ,000. As to teachers, 276 attended summer 
courses in 1901, with a view ito preparation for the work of the 
session 1901-2. During the session 1902, 455 teachers at- 
tended similar courses of preparation for the session 1902-3. 
On the whole, the schools are satisfied with the inspectors 
and the inspectors with the schools, and the work goes 
smoothly and merrily along. 

As for purely technical schools in urban districts, I have a 
return in my hands which shows that while in the session 
1901-2 there were over 11,000 industrial students, in the ses- 
sion of 1902-3 the number had increased to well over 15,000. 
Indeed, as this figure excludes the urban schools of County 
Cork and a few other districts from which returns have not 
been received, the true total, I am informed by Mr. Blair, 
would be approximately 17,000. Taking all classes of schools 
with which the Department has relattions together, I find that 
our inspector dealt with the work and training of over 50,000 
students — at least 30,000 of whom would not be receiving 
scientific or technical training of any kind if the Department 
had not been called into being. 

It is more difficult to give anything like a close approxima- 
tion of the amount of work being done in 
County Technical the rural districts in accordance with 

Instruction Schemes. County Technical Instruction Schemes. 
In the session 1901-2 we were all too 
busy, and the work was in too unorganised a condition, for a 
careful record to be kept, but the number of itinerant courses 
in Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy were few. I 
cannot think they a-mounted to 50. In 1902-3, and the aca- 
demic year is not much more than half-finished, 150 itinerant 
courses have been given or are in progress , with an attendance 
of say 4,500 pupils. Another form of county schools is the 
residenitial school-^schools in which girls live and undergo a 
training in household work of all kinds, of at least ten months' 
duration. Nine of these schools have been formed under 
county schemes. A system of scholarships, by means of 
which National School pupils will he enabled to take advan- 
tage of the instruction in Experimental Science, Drawing, 
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and Woodwork, or Domestic Economy, in secondary schgols 
IS a featm-e of several county schemes. Tlie itmerant lectures 
or practical courses are intended to show how a higher 
standard of comfort can be secured on present means. The 
training of teachers for these country itinerant schemes had to 
be carried out in Dubhu, directly oy the Department in the 
case of Manual instructors at f\.evm-street, and in ithe case of 
Domestic Economy teachers, indirectly, through the Com- 
mittee of the school at the School of Cookery, J^.ildare-street. 
i may summarise ithe work of our Technical Instruction 
Brancn by stating that one person out of every 80 persons in 
Ireland, including men, women, ami children, is receiving in- 
struction provided locally under the direction of the Branch. 

These facts and figures are, I think, striking. But I am 
aware that it is in .the quality rather than 

Higher Educational in the quantity that the true measure of 
Institutions. progress in our work is to be found, and 

here time alone can apply the test. All 
I can say is that we have confidence in ithe knowledge, and 
have ample proof of the earnestness of our expert assistants. 
There are, as you know, two central institutions providing 
technical instruction of a very advanced type — the Eoyal Col- 
lege of Science and ithe Metropolitan School of Art. The 
Eoyal College of Science has recently been reorganised, ad- 
ditional equipment has been provided, the stafif has been very 
considerably strengthened, and the number of pupils has -in- 
creased. To these institutions the Department are about to 
add a third , a training school for teachers of Domestic 
Economy. This provision for the training of instructresses 
in Domestic Science is of the most urgent importance. In all 
our educational work our aim is to keep in close touch with 
the realities and necessities of actual life in Ireland. In the 
matter of Domestic Science — the aim of which, at the bottom, 
is the building of the home — we must get down, so to speak, 
into the very lives of the people, and direct our teaching to 
the improvement of their actual surroundings and the raising 
of their standard of comfort. 

So much for work accomplished and in process. I must 
now say a word about the financial policy 
Tlie Finance of tiie of the Department, which is applicalsle to 
Department. the administration of all our funds. 

During the three years under review a 
considerable portion of our income was left unexpended be^- 
cause, in our opinion, the country was not ready for its 
judicious expenditure. Moreover, we see very plainly that in 
a rapidly approaching future a great demand will be made- 
upon our funds for certain capital expenditures, notably the 
erection and equipment of county agricultural schools and 
some technical schools in the towns. It would have, been Un- 
wise to attempt to estimate and fix at too early a sta^ge what 
provision' in these direotions would be required-. -■'<..■' 
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The experience of every country, which has had similar work 
to do, has shown clearly that tne foundations must first be 
laid in agriculture by itinerant instruction, and the other edu- 
cational reforms outlined in my pamphlet on agricultural 
education. So, too, in technical instruction, the way has to 
be prepared through complicated interworkings wi^h tlie exist- 
ing systems, which are being prosecuted by our Technical 
Instruction Branch, before the exact character and scope of 
the educational superstructure can be satisfactorily determined. 
When I think how easy it would have been for (the Depart- 
■ment, the f Boards and this Council to have covered them- 
selves with, the halo of popularity by plausible expenditures 
upon bricks and mortar, upon widespread agricultural experi- 
ments, and upon a host of such like evidences of departmental 
activity , 1 am deeply grateful to all those representative bodies 
who not only approved of the Department's action in this re- 
spect, but actively supported its policy. We invested our 
capital and thus increased the revenue from our endowment. 
And it is well ithat we did, for now, after three years of work, 
we find that our annual income for technical instruction is 
completely allocated, and not at all equal to the demands upon 
it made by the schemes actually at work. Our annual endow^ 
ment for agriculture, industries, forestry, fisheries and the 
other branches of our work, enhanced as it is by our invested 
surplus, is now employed to a point so near its limit that we 
have to contemplate the extension of our work, for which the 
rew Land Act will give the opportunity, without adequate 
funds in our exchequer to enable us to cope with it. 



Let me conclude my last address to the first Council by 
expressing from my colleagues in the De- 
An Official partment, as well as from myself, our 
Good-bye. deep sense of the manner in which you 
have responded to our appeals to help for- 
ward our work throughout the country. In former addresses 
I appealed to thaA highest patriotism which is ready to do 
quiet work, not for self-glorification, but for the satisfaction 
which comes from service to others. The word patriotism is 
a dangerous one to use, it is so much misunderstood. Bishop 
Berkeley showed a true insight into the patriotism which Ire- 
land seeks, happily not in vain, to-day, when he said : — 
" Every man, by consulting his own heart, may easily know 
whether he is or is not a patriot. But it is not so easy for the 
bystanders." Among the bystanders I have unusual facilities 
for estimating the available amount of patriotism, which can 
only be fully known by its fruits in years to come. Then you 
will have a rich reward. Meanwhile, let me say to you who 
have been with us in body and in spirit in these years of Irish 
work, that I hope you may long live 'to cherish their remem- 
brance as years in which , by active help and by generous for- 
bearance, you launched a new State Institution in Ireland and 
made it-Irish. 
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Address delivered Thursday, 28th May, 1903, at the 
fifth meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



Mi' Lords and Gentlemen,— In opening the proceedings 
at the tirst aneeting of the second Council 
The Coming of Agriculture, i am addressing a 

of the majority of you not for the first time. Of 

Second Council. the Wa members of last year's Council 84 
have come back to us. The spirit of the 
last Council was so considerate, I might say so friendly, to my 
associates and myself, and its criticism was so helpful and 
constructive, that we are all very glad to find the new. Council 
so nearly identical with its predecessor. Those of you who 
were present at the inaugural meeting of the first Council 
three years ago found the new Institution created by the Act 
of 1899 only half manned. The Department itself was not 
fully staffed; there were no boards, no advisory committees. 
The Committees of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
elected by the local bodies who provide funds from the rates 
for the purposes of our Act, had still to be constituted. The 
principles which were to govern the administration of the new 
funds and the exercise of the new powers had all to be enun- 
ciated by the Department and accepted by the country. And 
then practical effect had to be given to these principles in a 
great variety of conditions and requirements. These schemes 
had in some cases to be initiated by the Department and put 
into operation by local bodies — in some cases to be both 
initiated and executed by local bodies subject to the approval 
of the Department, and in yet other cases initiated, financed 
and administered by the Department, with the approval cf 
one or other of the two boards as the funds to be expended 
came out of the Department's endowment. 

Thi? second Council finds all this complicated machinery 

understood by the country and in full 

The Machinery operation. You come into a going con- 

at Work. cern, one, too, which is likely to go at a 

fairly good pace if present indications are 

not wholly misleading. Different minds will form different 

estimates of the efficiency and utility of the Department, and 

it is not for me to give an opinion on the one or the other. 

But this much I may say as regards its utility — the couMry 

seems determined to use it. The local bodies who have the 

right to use the new machinery, provided they pay in money 

or in assistance of other kinds, are taking a keener interest in 
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the work as time goes on. Their Cominittees of Agriculture 
and of Technical Instruction are rapidly increasing their de- 
mand upon the attention of the Department's officers, who 
find it hard enough to keep pace with the over-growing calls 
of farmers and those engaged in other industries, for help in 
organising practical education and otherwise developing our 
resources. Every student of movements such as those in 
which we are engaged — movements, remember, which do not 
arouse great popular enthusiasm, but which depend for their 
success upon the steady perseverance in efforts at self-im- 
provement of the community whom they affect — knows that 
they advance siowly through their initial stages, but at an 
accelerating rate of progress when the initial difficulties have 
been surmounted. In Ireland the impulse towards an indus- 
trial revival is undoubted. WT.iat is required is direction 
rather than stimulation. Our future progress depends upon 
tlie understanding by those who throughout the country are 
leading the new movement of the ideas, the principles, and 
the methods by which alone, under modern economic con- 
ditions, we can hope to win agricultural and industrial suc- 
cess. 

It is this consideration which induces me to seize the occa- 
sion of these meetings to submit to as re- 
The Question presentative a body of Irishmen as could 

of Local possibly be got together the chief prob- 

Administration. lems which it appears to me it is desirable 
should be discussed. The first problem 
which the Department had to solve was an administrative 
one. The question before us, when we had to set the new 
machinery to work, was how to combine that democratic 
control which, apart from other considerations, was essential 
in view of the large contributions from the rates, with efficient 
central adminisitration. To put the problem in a more 
homely way — how were we to make good broth where so many 
cooks had to be consulted and had the right to participate in 
its preparation? It was necessary that the Department 
should know ithe mind of the country and be in close sympathy 
with its needs. It was equally essential that the country 
should understand the difficulties of the Department, and 
recognise that action would often have (to be taken with a view 
to future progress which would involve present disappoint- 
ment or inconvenience, or which would involve opposition to 
local wishes out of consideration for wider interests. Here 
were two fruitful causes of trouble had the country been 
minded to give trouble. After three years, I am able to say 
that so little friction exists — some, of course, there must 
always be where so many and such different interests have to 
be reconciled — ^that whenever the Department has a good 
reason for wanting a free hand the democratically-elected local 
bodies seem ready to give it. Whatever may be the case in 
future years, or in the reign of future Vice-Presidents, I am 
glad to be able to place on record the fact that in the most 
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difficult days of- the Department none of the pessimistic fore- 
casts of the ohaos and confusion, which it was thought must 
result from what many regarded as so complicated a constitu- 
tion have come true. We have been assisted, and not 
hampered, by the multitude of counsellors with whom the Act 
has provided us for our guidance. 



What makes this fact especially encouraging is that the 
principles which the Eecess Committee 
Self-help and found most successful abroad, and un- 

Co-operation. animously adopted, and which it was ab- 

solutely essential should be accepted' in 
Ireland, are principles not naturally popular; and the history 
of this country has, moreover, tended to turn the thought of 
the people in a contrary direction. I need not tell those of 
you whom I have had the honour of addressing on previous 
occasions that I refer to the principles which define the 
boundary line between private enterprise and State inter- 
ference, between what we must do for ourselves and what the . 
Government may legitimately do for us. The cold doctrine 
of self-help is a principle which it is easy to ridicule in its 
application to the conditions of a poor country, but which 
experience shows is far more important in a poor country than 
in a rich one where everyone helps himself, often to other 
people's property in a large way in these days of trusts and 
"combines." However, the principle of self-help has been 
accepted and acted upon in Ireland in a manner which has 
astonished outside observers. Upon tha^ principle the De- 
partment is really founded, and I have myself not the slightest 
doubt that the eagerness and intelligence with which the 
people have taken up the work of this new institution is due 
to the organised self-help which the Irish farmers had already 
carried , not perhaps to the same length as some of their Con- 
tinental rivals, but much further than the point that had been 
reached by their brethren in other parts of the United King- 
dom. 

The late Mr. Hanbury,* whose death we all deplore, often 
referred in most symparthetic terms to the example which the 
Irish farmers were setting to their Enghsh brethren. He 
greatly believed in co-operation, and fully realised the disad- 
vantage which he was under in the fact that the Board of 
Agriculture had not had the way prepared for iit by any such 
movement as that conducted by the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society. But in his references to the State aid given 
respectively to the English and Irish farmers, he was under a 
misapprehension, to which he gave repeated utterance. He 
described the Irish farmer as "pampered" by the Govern- 
ment, and declared his intention of pressing upon the Trea- 
sury a demand for such an addition to the funds of his Board 

* President of the Board of Agriculture of England from 1900 till his death in 
April, 1903. 
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as wQuld enable him to confer upon the English farmer the 
benefits which we can confer upon the iiish.. As a matter of 
fact, as much Grovernment r^oney is .available for giving . as- 
sistance to. agriculture in Englana as in Ireland, -i-'he main 
difference is that in England part of the money reaches the 
hands of the (Jounty Oouncil-s directiy^he beer and spirits 
money, as it is called — and does not come through the Board 
of Agriculture, whereas the money available for giving as- 
sistance to agriculture ui Ireland forms the Department's en- 
dowment, 

But comparisons of this kind are not important. Ideas, 
far more than money, are required for the development both 
of our agriculture and our industry. It is signiticant that, 
shortly before he was prematurely taken away froin the work 
which he had so hopefully begun, Mr. Hanbury asked the 
English County Councils to provide him with a consultative 
council. He told me that his object was to bring his Board 
into the same relations with ithe country as our Council of 
Agriculture ensures to the Irish Department. It needs, how- 
ever, no outside testimony to convince you of the valuable 
help which a body constituted, as yours is, of men in daily 
itouch with the actual conditions of Irish rural life, can give to 
this Department at this crisis in our economic history. 

The supreme importance, at the present moment, of giving 
every assistance in our power to enable 
The Land Bill *^® farmers of Ireland, especially the 

small farmers, to understand the im- 
provements which can be effected 
throughout the whole range of our agricultural economy by 
education, information, and organisation, and by such other 
forms of assistance as may legitimately be undertaken by the 
Department, renders it the duty of everyone of us to devote 
our best thought and attention to the work which we have in 
hands. I had hoped that I might utilise this occasion to deal 
with pome of these complex: problems in detail, but I find 
myself, under considerable restraint. The Land Bill has with 
practical unanimity been accepted in principle by the House 
of Commons. Like ninety-nine Irishmen out of every hun- 
dred, I am extremely anxious that the Bill should become 
law. I am aware that its real value is not so much what it 
does as what it will enable us to do. It solves one problem 
directly ;. but, what is far more igiportant, its operation will 
indirectly place us in a position to solve a whole range of 
problems affecting the economic and social life of the entire 
country. 

There are, however, a considerable number of people who, 
if they were told that we should still have grave agricultural 
problems to face after, the Bill became law," might be less 
keen in its support. I think, therefore, that we should all 
remember that statements which are perfectly clear to us may 
in England bea.r a very different meaning. At the lagt 
Council meeting, before the Bill had been brought in,,! said 
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I knew that English statesmen took a broad and philosophic 
view of the agrarian situation in Ireland, and recognised the 
necessity for the rapid extension of a peasant proprietary. 
At the same time I deprecated the attitude of the ' " man in the 
street," who talked about the forthcoming measure with its 
bonus as the price of peace. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, on the second reading of the Land bill, took exception— 
albeit in a Irindly spirit — to these remarks of mine, and said 
he did not agree with me, but, on the contrary, held that 
blessed were the peace-makers. I can assure him that I am 
in entire accord with him. What I said would be demoralis- 
ing to Ireland and undignified in England was, not the mak- 
ing, but the buying and the selling of peace. I would frankly 
teJl Sir Henry that if he is bent on " buying " peace, when 
we have disposed of the present consignment we shall have 
plenty more to sell as long as the demand continues. How- 
ever, I am going to be very careful in what I say. I have 
even locked up a book on Irish problems, a little bantling of 
my own, for fear passages in it might be used in the opposite 
sense to that which was intended.* 



If for the reasons I have given I do not go deeply into cer- 
tain problems, the discussion of which 
Problems to bo will, we all hope, be in order at our next 
considered. meeting, I may roughly indicate the 

direction in which a great deal of hard 
thinking and economic research work will have to be done. 
It will be of interest to you to know that we, in the Depart- 
ment, have been preparing ourselves for the part that we shall 
have to take in this work. One of the very worst results of 
the existing land system is that it not unnaturally concen- 
trates the attention of both landlord and tenant upon the one 
factor of rent, to the exclusion of all other important items in 
the farming account. It is essential to the welfare of our 
chief wealth-producing industry in these days of keen com- 
petition that all engaged in it should work together to increase 
the volume and reduce the cost of production, to expedite and 
cheapen distribution, to improve credit facilities, and in every 
other way to foster and develon the farming industry. Now 
I have had a good .deal of experience , in company with a large 
number of Irish associates, in attempts to direct the thoughts 
both of landlords and tenants to the different items of the 
revenue and expenditure sides of the farming account. I do 
not say that we have not met with some measure of success, 
but it is certain that we should be years ahead in the develop- 
ment of farming if we had not been constantly obstructed and 
retarded by the prevalent feeling, sometimes openly avowed, 
that it is better not to attend to these other matters until the 



• When the book appeared in February, 1 904, this caution was proved to have been 
quite neceaaary. The first and second chapters of Irelyand in the New Century 
discuss many issues which were not unimportant, but the raising of which might) 
have made the passage of the Bill in the Seasion of 1903 doubtfulj 
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.vitally important question of tenure is disposed of. Now, 
however, conditions are changing, and we must, in the studies 
and practical experiment to which I refer, make up for lost 
time. 

We hope, in the course of some inquiries now being under- 
taken by the Department, to arrive at a far more accurate and 
detailed knowledge than Ave now possess of the actual con- 
ditions of farming and the particular dii-ection in which the 
Department and those working with it can most readily effect 
improvement. The officers of the Department have been so 
continuously occupied during the first three years that these 
inquiries are not yet by any means complete ; but already we 
see that they are going to prove of the utmost assistance, in 
dealing with a large number of practical problems which could 
not satisfactorily be discussed, still less solved, because neither 
the Department nor the country were fully informed upon 
the facts. Under the restraint to which I have alluded I will 
merely mention what appears to me to be the most important 
of all these problems — namely, the accurate determination of 
what is in the different parts of Ireland an economic holding, 
by which I mean a holding of size and quality consistent with 
the maintenance of a home and the rearing of a family in 
decency and comfort. 



After all, gentlemen, perhaps it is well that I cannot say to 

you to-day all that is in 'my mind. I 

Keeping to have seen frequent references to my 

business. lengthy academic addresses. I want 

this time to give the impression that I am 

adhering strictly to dry business, and there are just two things 

it is necessary for me to say to you. 

First, with regard to the conduct of our proceedings, the 
law enables me to make rules for their regulation. I did not 
exercise this power with the last Council, and I do not propose 
to do so with this, as I am confident that so long as I occupy 
the chair with absolute impartiality you will give me the ordi- 
nary privileges of a chairman. You will, too, I am sure, leave 
it to my judgment to exclude from our debates, which must 
necessarily be brief, but to which my associates and I attach 
the utmost importance, any subject which is likely to give rise 
to heated controversy, and the discussion of which is not 
likely to be fruitful of any practical results. Happily we live 
ill times when we should have to go out of cur way to discover 
such topics. 

Secondly, and in conclusion, a word upon that vitally im- 
portant function which each Council exercises but once, and 
that at its first meeting — I mean the election of two-thirds of 
the Agricultural Board , and four members of the Board of 
Technical Instruction. With regard to these last represen- 
tatives, they will, no doubt, feel that their special concern ia 
the promotion of industries suitable to rural and small urban 
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districts. They will find themselves overbalanced by mem- 
bers elected by large urban centres and by educational authori- 
ties; but I can assure you^hat your representatives will find 
no lack of sympathy with the needs of that large portion of 
the community for whose technical education they are chiefly 
concerned. In the far more important duty you have to dis- 
cbarge in your electoral capacity — that is, in the selection of 
those eight men who will have control over the expenditure 
of the annual income appropriated to the bewildering miscel- 
lany of objects which come under the definition in Clause 30 
of our Act of ' ' The purposes of agriculture and other rural 
industries" — may I ask you to do as your predecessors did. 
Give us strong, representative men of varied experience in 
Irish life ; give us men who will judge questions on their 
merits, men with whom no passing popularity would weigh 
beside the consciousness that they were rendering solid and 
enduring service in the development of their country's re- 
sources. 
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Address delivered Tuesday, 12th April, 1904, at the 
sixth meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Lokds and Gentlemen, — It is less than a year smce thi» 
Council met, and in the interval death has 

Obituary Notices:— taken from amongst us four Irishmen who 
Williani Coyne, have left a sad gap in our ranks. One was 
Count Moore, , a colleague of ours in the Department, two 
T. M'Govern, NI.P. ; were members of the Council, and the fourth 
Rev. Brother Burke, a warm supporter of our work. In the 
death of William Coyne, at the early age of 
thirty-six, the Department have suffered a loss which an intimate 
friend can no more express in words than a photograph can repre- 
sent a living personality. I commend the brief appreciation of his 
character, which appears in the last issue of our Journal, to those 
who would gain a faithful impression of the gentle spirit of our 
lost colleague. A word upon his work as I saw it, and on his in- 
fluence as I feltit,is all I need add to the tributes of sincere respect 
which others have paid to his memoiy. The work which he did 
for us in his brief official life was so admirably conceived to serve 
as the foundation upon which the structure of economic 
advancement could gi'adually be built, that it is hard to believe 
that he was not conscious throughout that his task might at 
any time fall into other hands. For in all the work that he did 
for us there was the clearest indication of the direction which 
further effort should take. His work lives, not only in those 
brilliant and informing publications which made deeply inte- 
resting and easy of access a mass of facts and figures of vital 
importance to our economic life, but also in the counsel and 
advice he gave to all who resorted to him in difficulties relating 
to any ' branch of the Department's multifarious operations. 
As regards his influence, speaking for myself, he inspired me 
with a longing for that calm temperament and those strong 
qualities, the broad tolerance, restraint, the infinite patience, 
the love of truth for truth's sake, which that quiet, unassuming 
philosopher recognised to be at once the stimulant and the 
sedative for the Irish mind. And speaking for all in the 
Department who had to do with him, I am safe in saying that 
there is no one amongst them who does not teel that he is a 
better worker for Ireland for having known William Coyne. 

In Count Arthur Moore we have lost a man who took an 
active psirt in bringing the Department into existence, who 
assisted it by every means in his power during its critical 
;first three years while he served on the Agricultural Board 
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as the representative of the Munster Provincial Committee, 
and who will be remembered as a man who had ever the best 
interests of his country at heart, and who always fearlessly 
spoke out what he believed to be the truth regardless of con- 
sequences.. 

Mr. M'Govern will also be missed. The Department recog- 
nised in him an admirable lepresentative of the community which 
sent him here. He took a keen interest in, and informed him- 
self thoroughly upon, many branches of our work. He was a 
searching, vehement, but always fair c?itic. He not only took 
an active part in the debates of the Council, initiating on some 
occasions iooportant discussions, but often by letter called our 
attention, many times most usefully, to matters not only of local 
but of general Irish concern. 

The other name which I have to add to this melancholy list 
is that of Brother James Dominic Burke. This great educa- 
tionist is well known to have been one of the pioneers of science 
education in Ireland. His was one of the three or four schools 
which possessed a laboratory before the Department came into 
existence, and it was the first school to welcome the Depart- 
ment's co-operation in practical education. At the Cork Exhi- 
bition many thought that by far the most interesting exhibit 
was that conducted by Brother Burke and his pupils wiiih the 
sole object of assisting the Department to popularise certain 
educational methods in which he made us feel that we were 
largely following the lead which he had given us. He regularly 
attended the meetings of the Committee of the Principals of 
Secondary Schools which was appointed some two years ago 
to confer with the Department's officers upon matters affecting 
their joint work. In addition to the invaluable assistance 
which he rendered to us in our work, it is rarely one's cood 
fortune to be associated with a man so keenly alive to the move- 
ments of modern science, and yet preserving such a child-like 
simplicity of character. 

I come now to the business of the day, and I intend to be as 
brief as possible. I am in hopes that as 

Raport of Progress, our work progresses, and our Annual Re- 
port, our Journal, and other publications 
are studied by members of this Council, the Vice-President's ad- 
dress will gradually approach the vanishing point. Even to-day 
I feel that I can restrict my remarks to a few subjects of public 
importance which do not appear upon the agenda paper. 

Upon the general agricultural work of the Department I have 
this, to us gratifying, observation to make. There is noticeable 
throughout the country a distinct tendency to attach more value 
to schemes having an educational influence than to those the 
return from which is more immediate and tangible. We find, too, 
that greater attention is being given to the smaU but invaluable 
auxiliaries to the larger operations of the farming industry, such 
as poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, horticulture, home-dairying, and 
so forth. This is important, for it means that our work spreads 
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out and reaches down ; but by far the brightest sign in the agri- 
cultural outlook is .the way in which the Department's policy in 
respect of agricultural education has had the support not only of 
this Council, but of the country at large. 

To those who may not have given the question the fullest cDn- 
sideration it may appear that the provision of agricultural schools 
has been somewhat delayed. If the introduction of a system of 
agricultural education merely involved the acquiring of land and 
the erection of buildings, there might be surprise at the want of 
county and provincial schools of agriculture to-day. The success 
of a school, however, depends chiefly not on buildings or equip- 
ment, nor upon the number and quality of the pupils, but upon 
the ability and character of the teacher. 

From the outset the Department adopted, and have iield firmly 
to, the policy of directing their first efforts 

Increasing Prominence to the training of teachers. The Council 
given to ' are well awai-e of the steps which the De- 

Education In Agriculture, partment took in 1900 to train a native 
staff, and we are convinced that no part of 
our work will better stand investigation. Time, however, is re- 
quired for the training of teachers, and when these are available 
the Council and the country may rest assured that not a day will 
be lost in developing a system of education suited to the youths 
who are to become the farmers of Ireland. It is not intended 
that agricultural instruction should end with the appointment 
of technical advisers to County Committees of Agriculture. 
Itinerent instruction in its present form is a preparatory step 
to a more permanent and comprehensive system. The Depart- 
ment have carefully refrained from committing themselves 
to any one special type of school and organisation. The 
more the subject is studied the more the wisdom of this course 
becomes apparent, for the conditions under which farming is 
carried on in different provinces, and, indeed, in different 
counties, are so varied, that there is probably no type of school 
or organisation which would be universally applicable. For 
administrative purposes a uniform plan might commend itself 
to the official mind, but the experience of all countries and of 
all times has shown that there is no function of government in 
the discharge of which elasticity is more essential than that of 
education. It will undoubtedly involve greater labour and slower 
progress, but more lasting results will surely accrue if the type 
of each school and organisation is determined by the circum- 
stances of the locality. Some progress has, however, been made, 
find experimental winter schools have already been tried in 
IJlster and in Connaught. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that agricultural educa- 
tion can only be a success in so far as it reaches and benefits 
those who are to remain on the land. What must be guarded 
p,gainst is a form of education which will unfit rather than fit 
bur young people for a rural life. To prevent the degradation 
of its schools into mere machines for the earning of grants or 
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the preparing of examinations, will be a principle of the 
Department's policy. The experience of the Department, so far, 
has been that too many of those attending the existing agricul- 
tural schools at Glasnevin and Cork are attracted there not by a 
desire to fit themselves for farm work, but with the express 
hope of altogether escaping such employment. The establish-. 
ment of a limited number of schools of the type of these institu- 
tions — schools on a provincial or national scale — is justifiable, 
and the Department are taking steps to enlarge the Glasnevin 
School. That at Cork has recently been enlarged ; but it is still 
inadequate for the demand made upon it, there having been two 
hundred applications for admission to the last session. 

Of the other steps taken for the improvement of general agri- 
culture I need here mention only one, as many others will come 
up later for discussion. Nineteen counties have, during the pre- 
sent year, engaged the services of a technical adviser, oi', as they 
are usually called, an itinerant instructor. This large increase 
in numbers, as compared wdth 1902, is due to the fact that the 
country is now beginning to reap the benefit of the steps which 
the Department first took in 1900 to train men at their own 
educational institutions, to which reference has been made at pre- 
vious meetings of the Council. Time only is required to give full 
effect to this part of the Department's programme, and if those 
committees who have hitherto been disappointed, and who, per- 
haps, may have felt aggrieved, can be induced to wait a little 
longer, the Department ha.s every hope of being able to fulfil its 
promises. The success of itinerant instruction must depend, of 
course, mainly on the individuality of the expert. If some of 
those who are now being trained do not at the first meet the ex- 
pectations of everyone, the Department would ask the country to 
remiBmber that, while a ground- work of technical knowledge i* 
necessary, it requires more than a college training for a man 
to develop into a teacher in the broadest sense of that term. 
Experience as well as technical knowledge is required to make, 
an expert instructor. 

The direct improvement of live stock of all kinds, which, as 

you -know, absorbs a lai-ge quantity of the 

Live Stock moneys available for agricultural develop- 

Improvement ment is making rapid strides. For instance; 

the number of sound and suitable registered 

stallions in Ireland has gradually increased from 128 in 1901, to 

207 in 1904. As regards cattle, 350 premiums were given in 1901, 

424 in 1902, and provision was made for 626 in 1903, and 935 in 

1904. Clearly, therefore, if the success of this scheme is to be 

measured by the increase in the demand for premiums, it has done 

all that could be expected for the country in the time. I am 

glad to teU you that the purchasers of Irish store stock in Great 

Britain inform us that its quality is improving. To meet the 

wishes of many of the County Committees the Department, 

acting upon the advice of its own expert committee, have this 

year undertaken the examination of half-bred sires, not with the. 
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immediafce view of subsidising that class of animal, but for the 
purpose of obtaining information as to their general merits and 
soundness. This work has been of an exceptionallj'^ heavy cha- 
racter, but is now approaching completion. 

Into miscellaneous agricultural matters, such as early potato- 
growing, the investigations with regard to 
Irish Fruit industry to cheese-making, calf-rearing, cattle mortality, 
be Developed. the quality of imported seed, creamery 
management, and many others which have 
engaged the attention of the Department since our last meeting, 
I cannot go now. But I .should like to say a word or two upon 
four subjects which come in a somewhat new form before this 
Council. The information collected during the last three years 
has made it clear that there is a good prospect for Ireland for a 
more extensive cultivation of fruit. In addition to the work 
which is being done by County Committees to encourage 
horticulture, experiments on a commercial scale have been insti- 
tuted with the object of establishing fruit-growing in districts 
where it does not already exist. I'he Department have under- 
taken at each of tour centres to plant 20 acres of fruit, and the 
owners have agreed to provide land and labour, to be guided by 
expert advice, and to supply information as to the return from 
the crops. The Department have also undertaken to assist in 
marketing the produce for a period of five yeai-s from the time of 
planting. We have gone on the principle that it is economically 
sound and open to none of the usual objections to bonusing, to 
bear such a proportion of the expense of marketing produce 
which is being experimentally grown, as will place the producer 
in approximately the same position, as regards the cost of transit, 
as he may fairly expect to occupy when the industry, should it 
succeed, is developed on a commercial scale. 

Another subject which has become of great practical interest 
in the last year is the cultivation of 
Iris'i Tobacco. tobacco. Following upon the resolution 
passed at your last meeting, we got into com- 
munication with the Treasury, who also were approached in 
the matter by Mr. William Redmond, M.P.. and Mr. J. G. 
Butcher, K.C., M.P. As a result of the negotiations a remission 
of one-third of the duty for a term of five years to a limited 
number of farmers -approved by the Department was granted. 
This year we thought it better to confine the experiments to 
those carried out under the supervision of Colonel Everard. No 
man has taken a keener interest in this subject, or has done more 
to inform himself thoroughly upon it. He offered to grow the 
crop on a commercial scale, the Department supplying drying 
houses and an expert to supervise the curing process. I am 
quite sure I may tell Colonel Everard that he has the best wishes 
of this Council and of the whole country for the success of the 
experiment. '1 he Department are grateful to him. 
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Those who have studied the last number of the Journal— a.T\i 
I hope you all have — are aware that prac- 
The Utilisation of Peat, tical experiments have been tried, and that 
more are in contemplation, for the manu- 
facture of peat fuel on methods suggested by Continental 
experience. I think that Mr. Arthur Lough deserves the 
gratitude of his countrymen for having brought into clear light 
the too little regarded importance of the more prosaic use of this 
great national asset. While others have been dreaming of a 
Peat Age, when our bogs would supply many of the necessaries 
and not a few of the luxuries of an advanced civilization, Mr. 
Lough has been largely instrumental in calling attention to one 
of the prime uses for which Providence probably intended this 
resource, 'namely, to keep us warm and dry without having to go 
abroad for our fuel. And it is not fuel for export or even for the 
supply of our own towns to which I attach chief importance, but 
rather to an improved system of winning, as the coal miners say, 
the natural fuel of the peasantry, and so saving much of their 
labour for the purposes of a more extensive cultivation of the 
soil 

Lastly, I have to mention what the Department is doing in 

the matter of forestry. Here, again, a pre- 

Forestry. liminary investigation had to precede any 

definite policy. Our inquiries have already 

proceeded far enough to enable us to state that the country has 

been, and is being, depleted of its trees ; that little is being done 

either to improve the present woods and plantations or to form 

new ones. Whatever steps may be taken in the future for the 

general encouragement of planting in Ireland, it is evident that 

the first duty of the Department is to make provision for training 

practical foresters at home. With the concurrence of the 

Agricultural Board we have recently purchased the Avondale 

estate in County Wicklow, and this we propose to use as a 

nucleus of a practical school of forestry. 

You will recollect that at our last meeting we discussed at 
some length the problems which would con- 

The Land Question front a newly-created peasant proprietary in 
In its New Phase. Ireland, especially that majority of them who 
■will own small holdings. We were then under 
considerable restraint, as the discussion of any difficulties which 
we rnight foresee, the removal of which we could not confidently 
predict, might embarrass those who were seeking to steer a 
complicated measure through the Imperial Parliament by raising 
awkward questions in the taxpayer's mind as to the soundness of 
his security. The passing of that measure has at least begun to 
remove one of the chief ob.stacles which stood in the way of 
economic reform affecting the farming industry— the fear that 
cheaper or increa3ed production would rais« rent. Circumstances 
are now favourable for a free and full discussion of the many 
economic problems affecting the future of the Irish farmers, and 
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I hold it to be one of the most important functions of this 
Department and of those who, like yourselves, ai'e officially con- 
nected with it, to throw light and stimulate thought upon these 
questions. One of them, a very fundamental one, comes up for 
discussion to-day. The Department does not propose to occupy 
your time stating its views. It has already, with the help of an 
anonymous but not altogether unsuspected writer, furnished you 
with a basis of discussion. [ would suggest that those who take 
part in the debate which will follow immediately, upon the in- 
crease of tillage in Ireland, should as far as possible keep in 
mind the issues raised in this article, because it has been cir- 
culated to all the members of the Council. I think that the 
whole question can be covered by way of agreement or disagree- 
ment with the conclusions which it suggests. 

Before I conclude there is just one matter I must bring before 

you, not because I anticipate any serious 

Unworthy Criticism difference of opinion upon it at this Council, 

of the but because it has formed the subject of a 

Department's Staff— large amount of criticism among people 

The facts. apparently Ipss familiar than you are with 

the facts. I refer to the hostile criticism, 

not of the Department's work — the more of that, provided the 

criticism is genuine and constructive, the better — but of the 

personnel of its staff. Now, gentlemen, I am chiefly responsible 

for the selection of officers, and I will tell you briefly the story 

of the manning of the Department for all the new work which 

it had to set in motion in Ireland. 

With every desire to enlist Irishmen in the new Irish service, 
we were met at the outset with the difficulty incidental to the 
introduction of new work of the kind referred to into any 
country. In Ireland as elsewhere there was an almost total lack 
of men ready trained to fill the newly-created posts. And this 
difliculty was, in our case, aggravated by the fact, due, in my 
opinion, largely to the deficiencies in our provision for higher 
education, that while our work was mainly practical, the trend of 
Irish education had been rather away from than towards the 
practical. Our duty was, however, clear, we had to select the 
best men for the work to be done, having, of course, due regard 
to knowledge of the country and the people in weighing the 
qualifications of candidates for posts to be filled. In the dis- 
charge of this duty we had to go for many technical and expert 
officers, employed by the Department and by the local autho- 
rities throughout the country, to England and Scotland, and 
sometimes further. Personally, I have no feeling but that of 
gratitude to these men, who have brought to the aid of Ireland 
in her backward economic sta.te, their trained capacities, and have 
ap'plied themselves to the Department's service with unstinting 
zeal and devotion. Perhaps it is not known to you that several 
of our officers have had very tempting offers to leave our 
service ; but they are not the class of men to whom salary 
is everything. Over the somewhat wide range of the Depart- 
ment's administration there is no single act or responsibility in 
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respect cf which I have less fear of the most searching investiga- 
tion than in that very matter of appointments for new work. 
Here, it will be seen, we followed the example of every progressive 
country, from Denmark to Australia, from Russia to Japan, 
wherever they wished" to compete on even terms with more for- 
tunate countries in tlie industrial race. And let me put the 
matter in one more aspect. Much as I deprecate the concentra- 
tion of too much thought upon posts and emoluments, I would 
say to those whose only concern with this matter is that the 
Department should find useful public employment in Ireland for 
as many Irishmen as possible, that the surest and quickest wa^^ 
to attain that end is to get the new machinerj' organised and set 
in motion with the help of men who have been specially trained 
for the new work, and have had practical experience in its 
execution. 

So let me assure you that I am not apologising for myself or 
for the staff of the Department, but merely stating the facts for 
critics who appear to be ignorant of them. When these are 
known any repetition of their animadversions to which we have 
been familiar should be treated with all the resentment I should 
feel if a British newspaper were to indulge in similar sneers at 
British administrators and British employers for giving, as they 
often find it to their advantage togive,highand honourable position 
to our countrymen who have found outlets for their abilities in 
other countries, while we are striving might and main to provide 
them with opportunities at home. If in the near future the out- 
look of young Irishmen anxious to remain at home and take part 
in the development of the resources of their country is greatly- 
improved, a large part of the credit will be due to the labours of 
men whose only fault, so far as 1 can see, lies in the selection of 
their parents. Any of you who closely watch the Deparment's 
work must have realised that not the least important part is that 
which is being done by these very men to train Irishmen as they 
themselves were trained. And aiter all the best answer to their 
critics is that it is physically impossible for them to keep pace 
with the demand for their services coming from those with whom 
and for whom they work. 
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Address delivered Thursday, 9th February, 1905, at 
the seventh meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Lords and Gentle wex, — I propose to address you on a 
few subjects on which, I think, you and the public will be glad 
to have 'the Department's views. Some of these subjects will be 
introduced by members of the Council who have given notices of 
motion. I do not wish to anticipate their speeches, but, knowing 
that our time will be short enough for the adequate consideration 
of the large number of questions you have given notice of your 
intention to discuss, 1 think I can give you some information, 
and perhaps some suggestions, which will enable you to make 
the best use of the time at your disposal. 

There is just now in the public mind one question which is so 
vitally concerned not only with theDepart- 

Canadian Store-Catile. ment's sphere of operations, but with thie 
entire agricultural interest of Ireland, that 
I think its omission from the agenda paper is probably due to 
the expectation each of you had that somebody else would 
introduce it. I refer to the apprehended removal of the restric- 
tions upon Canadian stores. Last summer the discussions on the 
fiscal controversy made me fear that a vigorous effort would be 
made to induce Parliament to reconsider the legislation it had 
enacted in 1896 for the protection of our flocks and herds from 
disease. Some remarks of mine at the Agricultural Board, nxjt 
intended for publication, appear to have given the impression 
that 1 was inclined to raise an alarm on this subject in Ireland at 
a moment when Lord Onslow was assiduously allaying such an 
alarm in England. I think we may make our minds easy upon 
this question. The policy of the present Government has been 
definitely declared, and, in spite of a much-quoted recent 
utterance of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner man, 1 think that the 
reasons why the same policy should be persisted in, by whatever 
Government succeeds the present, are so cogent that we need not 
apprehend any early disturbance of the present system. It may 
be well to state briefly the general considerations which, I think, 
will secure the continuance of the status quo. 

It may be that at the moment Canadian cattle can show a 
clean bill of health ; and while the existing restrictions remain 
they may, and I hope will, continua in this condition. Buf if 
the restrictions were removed I do not believe it would be pos- 
sible so to police the thousands of miles of border between the 
Republic and the Dominion as to safeguard us from the danger 
of admitting cattle from the United States. I speak with sonie 
knowledfe on this subject, as I have been in charge of large 
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herds of cattle on both sides of that border, and feel myself 
capable of dodging the police if I were in that line of business. 
But in any case the mere uncertainty as to the safety from 
disease of our flocks and herds would dislocate the entire cattle 
trade of the United Kingdom. The breeders of these islands 
enjoy a valuable export trade with many distant countries in 
pure bred stock, a business which the danger of disease would 
destroy. 

The Irish farmer is more interested in the enormous store 
trade with Great Britain. One of the most important facts 
which came before us shortly after the Department was started 
— the fact, I may say, which largely influenced our cattle policy 
— was, that the purchasers of Irish stores complained, and not 
without some reason, that our cattle, while healthy and 
vigorous, were satisfactory in their growing, but disappointing 
in their fattening qualities. Now, thanks to the way in which 
the County 'Committees have Supported the Department's policy 
— the policy of introducing pure- bred cattle and so early 
maturing blood — we have gratifying evidence from farmers, 
commission men, and others, that the reputation of Irish stores 
in Great Britain is rising, and that many British farmers who 
formerly had a hankering after Canadian stores, would now 
strenuously resist any legislation which would harass the 
breeders and growers of Irish stores. 

Ill this matter we cannot aflord to look too far ahead. I can 
imagine a state of things which would materially alter the views 
of Irish farmers on the economic value of restricted importation. 
But for the present and the immediate future, the owners of 
second-class grass lands would sufler, while the injury inflicted 
upon the breeders of young stock would probably be severe. 
"There are, of course, arguments of a wholly different character 
which might be adduced in favour of the proposed legislation. 
There are those, for example, who, thinking imperially, would 
like to seize this as an opportunity for Colonial preference. But 
we may, on this subject, think insularly and protect home 
farming, which is, after all, even in Great Britain, the largest 
industry, from the danger of disease. From what I have said I 
think the Department's attitude will be fairly clear, and I am 
sure that it accurately represents the wishes of this Council in 
the matter. 

The contingency we have just been discussing is very far 
from being the only serious economic 
Revival of Tillage, change which the Irish farmer would be 
wise to think about. I, personally, wel- 
come the discussion in the newspapers to which this scare 
has given rise, because it has set people thinking upon Irish 
agricultural conditions and possibilities in a very useful way. 
Nothing is more important in the whole of the Department's 
work than those educational facilities which are intended to 
develop the adaptability of a class proverbially conservative in 
its methods and instincts, and in Ireland, owing to historical 
causes, peculiarly sceptical of suggested innovations. I commend 
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to your thoughtful consideration a discussion which this Council 
initiated a year ago, and which is again brought forward in one 
of Mr. Delany's resolutions — the revival of tillage. The con- 
sideration of this subject has, in my judgment, been greatly 
advanced by Professor Wilson's article in the January number 
of the Department's Journal. Whatever legislative changes, 
fiscal or other, the future may have in store for us, certain it is 
that in Ireland a new agrarian order is being evolved. The 
central aim of Irish land reform — that of keeping in Ireland a 
prosperous peasantry — will depend for its siiccess upon a vastly 
improved agricultural system, I might almost say a revolu- 
tionised agricultural economjr. Now Professor Wilson deals 
with, and invites discussion upon, a variety of questions, all 
highly relevant to the main issue which the Council discussed 
at its last meeting and revives to-day. We may not accept all 
Professor Wilson's propositions, but he has at least furnished an 
admirable bisis for discussion, and I hope that members of the 
Council will try to direct the attention of the beat agricultural 
opinion cf the country to his article. 

I think it will be useful if I say a few words upon the more 
general aspects of the important question to 

Marketing of Irish which Lord Monteagle calls attention — the 
Produce. question of what can and ought to be done 

by the Department to aid in the marketing 
of Irish produce in Great Britain — as they present themselves to 
me in the light of inquiries made and information gained. I 
take it you will accept the proposition that the function of the 
Department is here limited to doing that which cannot be done 
by private enterprise. We may also exclude from this discussion 
the cost of freight, which is not the point Lord Monteagle 
desires to raise. 

The point to which I wish mainly to direct attention is this. 
I notice that the ideas which prevail in Ireland as to what the 
Government can and ought to do in the marketing of produce 
are based generally upon the action of certain European and 
Colonial Governments, but more especially upon the example of 
Denmark, the competing country from which in this, as in some 
other matters, Ireland has most to learn. A brief consideration 
of the conditions affecting the distribution of Danish and Irish 
produce respectively in the British market will, I think, assist 
the Council in discussing this important subject. 

The Danish protiucer for the British market is dealing at a 
considerable distance with traders who speak a tongue he does 
not understand, who use a currency almost as difficult as the 
lano-uage, and practise a commercial system different from his 
own. All these things stand between the Danish producer and 
his market, and he has thus need for a foreign agent, such as the 
Irish farmer does not require. Further, owing to the conditions 
under which the Danish trade is carried on it can be easily 
supervised. Danish produce has only a few routes of entry. 
The consignments come in large quantities and at regular in- 
tervals. But there is another still more important consideration ; 
the Danish produce starts on its journey so carefully classified 
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and registered that it can be easilj"- controlled and safeguarded. 
This latter condition is of fundamental importance in the attain- 
ment of success in marketing, and it is in this direction, rather 
than that of agents or commissioners, tliat we must look if we 
are to win the superior position for Irish produce in the English 
market. In a word, the question we have to ask — the vital 
question for the winning of the market — is, how we can increase 
the reputation of, and confidence in, Irish produce. Denmark's 
great asset is that it has won such reputation and confidence. 

1 cannot too strongly urge upon you the importance of this 
point. For, under the conditions of modern distribution the first 
essential to success in the fight for the market is to win the con- 
fidence of the merchant — confidence that the sample is represent 
tative of the bulk, that a " repeat " order — to use the trade 
jargon — will be repeated, and that it will really be a repetition, 
and not an intere.sting but time-wasting variant. In Denmark 
the organisation of the trade is so perfect at the producing end, 
where— let me reiterate this vitally important point — the chief 
work has to be done, that anj, consignment, however small, which 
fails to come up to the standard of its class, and so weakens the 
confidence of the merchant and injures the interest of the pro- 
ducers, can be traced back to the producer responsible for its 
deficiencies. I am not sure that the Irish producer is quite ready 
for this automatic detective system, which would trace back a 
peccant egg, if not to the hen which the Department had (if I 
may acknowledge Mr. Dillon's tribute to our skill) taught to lay 
it, but to the farmer who had failed to start it on its journej', 
properly packed and giaded, in its first freshness. 

To summarise the situation as it appears to me, if we are to 
hold our own in the market of to-day, the most essential thing 
is that we perfect our methods of production and secure likeAvise 
economic combination in distribution. If our supply is sound it 
will find its market. The problem for us to-day is to secure first, 
continuity and regularity of supply ; second, grading and 
uniformity ; third, supplementing this point, a system of regis- 
tration by v/hich responsibility can be traced; and fourth, com- 
bination in the despatch of produce. But these things are mainly 
within the sphere of organised voluntary effort. In my opinion 
the development of agricultural co-operation is far more impor- 
tant than anything which the Department can do in this matter 
at the moment. We do our best to trace cases of such frauds as 
selling bad foi'eign produce as Irish, or good Irish produce as 
foreign, work which in order to be efficient must be done with- 
out too much publicity — a consideration ignored by many who 
say we are inactive. Beyond development along the lines of the 
existing work of inspection and report, we do not see that expen- 
diture in attem'pting to establish in England any such asjencies 
as foreign and distant nations require would be justified. Any 
practical suggestion for dealing with this important matter will 
be welcome. But, depend upon it, much of what is expected 
from Government assistance in the market can really be done 
efficiently and economically only by co-operative associations of 
Irish producers. 
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What T have said as to the limits of State assistance in the 
distribution of produce does not, however, 
Special Circumstances equally apply where a new industry is try- 
of ^ew and ing to put a new and unknown product 

Experimental industries, upon the market. Eecentiy, the Department 
has devoted a great deal of thought and 
attention to the development of a trade in Irish fruit. So far we 
have only dealt witli production, and the time for considering 
the best means of marketing has not yet arrived. But we re- 
cognise that in this case we have to bridge over this difficulty. 
You cannot expect people to go to the expense of producing 
a commodity for a demand which does not exist, and, on the other 
hand, you cannot create a market for a commodity which is not 
produced in a sufficient quantity to make it a known article of 
common consumption. Here it is legitimate for the Department 
to step in by giving some financial assistance to the pioneer pro- 
ducers, and also by going to some expense in advertising and 
finding the best market for their produce. I adhere to the prin- 
ciple (which, I think, you have approved)*, as governing these, 
cases, that it would be legitimate for the Department, for a 
limited period and to a limited extent, to meet the difference in the 
cost of carriage between the rates applying to the product of a 
small experimental industry and the rates which would be 
charged where the industry was permanently established on a 
commercial scale. 

I always ask you to listen to a few words upon the most im- 
portant, most difficult, and least popular 

Technical Education part of our work— technical education both 
in its Relation to for agriculture and industry. From time to 
Agriculture and Industry, time I have made reference to the policy 
of the Department in respect of agricultural 
education, and I may now say that we have arrived at a well- 
defined stage in our practical programme. Those County Com- 
mittees who were fortunate enough in getting fully trained men 
in the early years have now entered on what you will recollect 
was to be the second stage of our programme, and have made 
provision for systematic instruction to the sons of farmers. Six- 
teen agricultural classes and schools are now in session in nine 
counties, attended by some three hundred students. The country 
and the Department are now ready for rapid progress, and next 
year will probably see a great increase in the provision for sys- 
tematic agricultural instruction. 

Closely allied to this question of agricultural education is the 
establishment of agricultural stations, of which four (one in 
each province) have recently been acquired. The stations at 
Ballyhaise, (^o. Cavan; Athenry, Co. Gal way, and Clonakilty, 
Co. Cork, are all intended to serve as centres from which farmers 
will obtain stock sires, new varieties of seeds of farm crops, 
and general information, while at the same time they will provide 
facilities for the training of agricultural apprentices. At Avon- 
dale, Co. Wicklow, practical foresters will be taught. 

* See ante, p. 67, where the principle was enunciated. Neither the Council nor the 
Agricultural Board took any exception to it. 
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You will notice that we have here made a very coilsiderable 
advance in the decentralisation of our agricultural operations. 
If you ask me M'hy we did not do these things at an even earlier 
date, the answer is, that had we done so, it would have been 
necessary to man all these institutions with " undesirable aliens." 
Our calculation is that the staffing of these institutions with Irish- 
men who have been trained through the Department's educational 
machinery will be quite feasible. We have not yet got through 
the terribly trying period of deficiency in native teachers of 
technical subjects, but in our forthcoming Annual Keport you will 
see that the position of my successor will, in the matter of ap- 
pointments, be as enviable as mine was the reverse. I think it 
is sometimes forgotten that the great majority of the appoint- 
ments which are made unde*" the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act are really made by the County and Urban Com- 
mittees, and that the Department's function is limited to seeing 
that the persons appointed are qualified. I look forward to the 
time, not far distant, when the " unspeakables " who now find 
that the worst terra of abuse which can be hurled at an Irishman 
is to call him Scotch, will be able to point to one service, at any 
rate, that they have rendered to the country, namely, the train- 
ing of as many Irish experts as the Department and the Local 
Committees can use, and a very considerable surplus besides. 
On the technical instruction side of the Department's work, as 
distinct from the agricultural side, the same general remarks hold 
good. 

Before I conclude I would ask you to bear with me while I say 

just a few words upon the working out of 

Constitutional Position, the general scheme of development which is 

Functions, and In- within the scope and sphere of this Depart- 

fluence of the Council ment's operations. I desire to do so because, 

of Agriculture. wliile I am not wiser as a political prophet 

than the next man, I recognise that the 

Government which appointed me might conceivably be a thing 

of the past before your next meeting ; so that this might be my 

last chance of addressing you. 

At your first meeting, now nearly five years ago, I defined your 
constitutional position, your function, your actual and potential 
influence. I had then to meet the contention that because your 
functions were deliberative and not administrative, because you 
could only talk and could not act, you had neither power nor 
influence. I not only take a different view, bui I have empha- 
sised my opinion by telling you more thnn once that if the work- 
ing head of the Department lost your confidence his position 
would be untenable. The method of your own appointment 
makes you so truly representative of the country as a whole that 
no Government would retain in office a Vice-President who had 
not your confidence. And if they did the whole machinery would 
be blocked, because the Agricultural Board, two-thirds of which 
you elect, and which controls the greater part of the Depart- 
ment's endowment, would stop the supplies. There are members 
of the Agricultural Board here, who would certainly repudiate 
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the suggestion that their powers are unduly restricted, or that 
they hesitate to exercise them. And I think they will agree 
with me that in their joint deliberations both the Department 
and the Board have ever before their minds the way in which 
their actions will apj^ear when reviewed by this Council. You, 
J am sure, will understand the situation perfectly, but the public 
does not. Popular control, devolution — to use the latest term — 
is in everyone's mouth, but just because the Vice-President has 
not done some outrageous thing which has made it necessary for 
either the Government to remove him or for you to say that he 
has outstayed his welcome, because, moreover, the Board suffi- 
ciently know your mind, and to the best of their power act in 
accoidance with your wishes, and because in these conditions 
you do not take any revolutionary action, but content yourselves 
with a helpful, constructive criticism, we find, after six meetings 
of this Council, it is still solemnly declared by some popular 
instructors that you have verified the jiredictions they confidently 
made of your impotence and incompetence. 

Now, gentlemen, remember I am not resenting criticism of 
myself. I should not be fitted for Irish public life if, after satis- 
fying my own conscience that I was doing my best, I cared a 
straw what anybody said to the contrary. I admit that I some- 
times feel very bitterly the unjust and ungenerous things which 
are said about some of my colleagues, men who are devoting 
themselves with a zeal I have never seen surpassed in any 
public service to the development of the country, whether of 
their birth or their adoption. Here I am concerned only for 
the future influence ot the popular element in this new 
machinery for the development of the resources of the country, 
and more particularly for your influence, because you stand at 
the head of the entire organisation. Unless the people look 
upon you as a body upon which they can rely to bring and keep 
the work of the central authority in touch with the needs of 
the country, the Department, the Boards, the net-work of 
popularly constituted Committees, in fact, the whole scheme of 
work would not be fulfi'ling, as I am confident, in spite of all 
our difficulties, it is fulfilling, the purpose for which this system 
was called into being. 

If I felt for a moment that my tenure of office in any way 
interfered with the working out of the scheme of Irish develop- 
ment upon the lines originally laid down, if I could believe that 
I in any way hindered the exercise of popular control or 
restricted the co-operation of the popular bodies with which the 
Department works, I would not remain one hour longer in my 
present position. I have full confidence that you and all the 
other bodies which have been given a greater participation than 
has ever before been afforded to the Irish people in the economic 
■work of Irish government will, when due time has been given, 
lustily the confidence which, at the request of a body mainly 
Nationalist, was reposed in them by a (iJonservative Government. 
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Address delivered Tuesday, 14th November, 1905, at 
the eighth meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



Mt Loebs and Gentlemen, — There stands upon the agenda 
paper, in the name of Mr. M'Carthy, a 

Question of Frequency motion which, whether you adopt it or not, 
of Meetings of the it will be very profitable to discuss. The 
Council. law requires you to meet at least once a 

year. Mr. M'Carthy proposes that the 
Council should meet at least every three months. This he con- 
siders necessary for the due and prompt consideration of many 
grave and important subjects, some of them of vital interest to 
the progress and welfare of the country. As the person chiefly 
responsible for deciding the frequency of your meetings, let me 
tell you the principle upon which 1 have acted. I have always 
been ready to summon the Council whenever there was reason 
to believe that you vt'ished to meet, and I hope in the past I 
have rightly interpreted your wishes and consulted your con- 
venience. The first Council met four times, and this is your 
fourth meeting. 

The chief considerations you will have to take into account, 
when you are discussing Mr. M'Carthy's proposal, are the 
probability of securing a good attendance, a small attendance 
being most undesirable ; the interruption of the work of many 
of the Department's officers, who have to prepare an immense 
amount of information in order to meet possible criticism ; 
and the expenditure of public moneys in bringing delegates 
to Dublin from every county in Ireland. The cost of holding 
a meeting is, roughly, £300 ; a sum not lightly to be expended. 
Do not imagine for a moment that I have any doubt as to 
whether a meeting of the Council is worth £300. I am going 
to bring before you to day one matter — the only subject which 
the Department has submitted for discussion — in regard to 
which, if you give the Department the assistance I am going 
to ask of you, it would not be long before the £300 was multi- 
plied a hundredfold in the substantial benefits which would be 
conferred upon the country. 1 am also going to ask you to 
face boldly a great adverse fact seriously retarding our pro- 
gress, and to give to the thought of the country a lead which, 
if taken, and I believe it would be taken, would hasten by 
decades the realisation oflreland's economic hopes.* 



* In the discussion which followed this address the Coiu.cil decided in future to 
meet twice a year, in Spring and Autumn. Pieviously the meetings had been held 
about once in every nine months. 
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Before I submit the particular matter and the general 
matter which are to be the subject of my address, let me in a 
very few words make answer to two fundamental questions 
upon which we must be agreed if our discassious are to have 
any logical sequence or practical effect. 

My first question is — what is this new addition to Irish 
government — this Department with is 
Aims and Objects of Council and Boards, its Consultative Com- 
the Department mittee for co-ordinating educational admin- 
Three Main Conditions istration, its thirty-three County, six County 
for tlieir Attainment. Borough, and seventy-three Urban District, 
Committees, constituted to work with the 
central body — what is all this elaborate machinery intended ta 
do for Ireland ? My answer is that its purpose is to assist in 
developing our agiicultural and industrial life by providing 
practical education for the rising generation, and by assisting our 
workers by means of useful information and technical advice, 
illustrated and enforced wherever necessary by practical demon- 
stration. 

The second question is : — If that be our mission, what are 
the conditions to be supplied, and upon whom rests the respon- 
sibility for supplying them in order that that mission may be 
fulfilled ? My answer is, that there are. three principal comiitions 
to be supplied : — Firstly, the efficient discharge of its functions 
by the Department; secondly, the active and sympathetic co- 
. operation, of the local authorities ; and, thirdly, the fair and 
impartial attitude of public opinion towards the work in which 
the central Department and the local bodies are engaged. 

Upon the first of these conditions, the way in which the 

central Department has done its work, I 

(1). Central Efficiency, shall welcome, and do my best to meet, any 

criticism which you may see fit to make. I 

am glad that, owing to a somewhat unexpected course of public 

afiairs, I have again to give an account of my stewardship to you, 

who have a moral as well as a legal right to demand it. 

But I wish here to deal especially with the second condition, 
the relations of the. local authorities to the 
(2). Co-operation of Department, and with the division of labour 
Locai Autlioritios. which there must be between us. This 
subject is the most important in its imme- 
diate practical bearings and far-reaching effects I have ever 
brought to your notice. For remember, gentlemen, that the 
policy of the Department has been throughout to decentralise as 
much of the work as possible. I do think we are gradually 
solving what I have before described as our chief administrative 
problem, viz., how far we can reap the advantage of stimulating 
local interest and evoking local effort without loss of adminis- 
trative efficiency, which is, of course, poor e easily secured under 
central direction. 
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Now SO far as the school authorities are concerned 1 can say 
that we have nothing to complain of. On the contrary, we have 
received far more assistance from theui than we could have 
reasonably expected in view of the immense amount of trouble we 
were forced to give them in adjusting their arrangements to 
meet the requirements of our now educational programme, to say 
nothing of the sacrifice by hundreds of teachers of their summer 
holidays four years in succession in order to qualify themselves 
to teach that programme. 

I shall give you presently some interesting figures which go to 
show that the happy relations which have been established 
between some primary and a great many secondary schools 
throughout the country and the Department have been fruitful 
of excellent results : and this does not apply to any one part of 
the country or to any one denomination. It is generally true 
that the important work of introducing experimental science, 
drawing and domestic economy into the secondary schools of the 
country has been made, if not an easy, at any rate a veiy 
pleasant task for the officers of the Department by the friendly 
and healthful spirit in which they have been met by those 
directing and teaching in the schools. 

Now in regard to our relations with the County and Urban 
Committees, a wholly wrong impression 
Relations with County exists among those who see none of the 
and work but read the "incidents" which 

Urban Committees, enliven the reports of dull practical delibera- 
tions. It should be remembered that, 
whenever a local body and a centi'al department are in disagree- 
ment the public invariably side with the local body. And 
it must be admitted that on the evidence before it the public 
could hardly do otherwise. On general grounds I do not 
think it is desirable for the members of any human institu- 
tion to be always in the right, and I know it gets monotonous 
being always in the wrong. I have sometimes wondered 
whether it would not be fur the public good that the Depart- 
ment should occasionally be unmuzzled, should make speeches 
and pass resolutions in the presence of the Press, criticising local 
bodies with the same freedom as is indulged in by some local 
bodies criticising the Department. That, however, is, J sup- 
pose, not practical politics. But there are a few things I 
think I n)ay say to you, who, both by your constitution and 
by your function, are clearly intended to criticise frankly and 
fearlessly not only the central but the local administrative bodies, 
and who, I am sure, desire to hold the scales even between them 
in the interest of the work. 

I have noticed that the relations between the local bodies and 
the Department vary enormously. Yet the principles of action 
and the procedure of the Department do not vary. From this I 
infer that the difierences must be in the Committees and not in 
the central body. The truth is that the vast majority of schemes 
are working smoothly and well. On the Technical Instruction 
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side of the Department's work difEciilties were bound "to arise 
under new Committees, composed of the most psrt of gentle- 
men who had no previous experience of educational adminis- 
tration, but who were, nevertheless, strongly interested in the 
movement. Obviously, nothing would have been easier than 
to leave these Committees to go their own way, but it would 
have involved a loss to Ireland of a large ])art of her share in 
imperial funds which we are trying — and, as I shall show you; 
not vnthout. success — to help Irish schools to earn. When we 
turn to the agricultural side of the Department's work, it is 
quite true that there was in the first year considerable friction 
between the central and the local bodies. Now there are 
occasional misunderstandings ; but the real trouble is that in 
many counties the most is not being made of the money pro- 
vided. This, in my opinion, arises from the want of a clear 
definition of the respective functions of the central and the 
local administrative bodies. 

I say functions, and not powers, as I wish to have the matter 
considered not as one of right, but simply from the point of view 
of the greatest benefit to the country. It is true that the 
statute defines our respective powers, and, indeed, gives the 
Department a much larger control over the joint work than it 
ever exercises. Although we make the larger payment to the 
piper, the local authority, much more often than the Department, 
calls the. tune. Now it seems to me to be a sound view, that 
the Department, with the .su.ppprt of this Council, and under 
the restrictions which the Boards can impose, should decide all 
questions which are of general as distinct from local import. 
Further, in formulating schemes where questions of educational 
.or economic principle are involved, the central department must 
have the final say. Lastly — and this is the most important of 
all — it must be left to the Department to approve of the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers and experts for local work. Upon the 
troubles to which the es.ercise of this function gives rise I shall 
have something to say presently. To the local Committee should 
belong the selection of the schemes from among thos.e approved 
by the Department, the appointment of qualjfied officers, experts 
and teachers for the local work, and the making of all the neces- 
sary arrangements for carrying ojit the schemes— in short, the 
organisation of the work. 

It is in discharge of this last duty that the greatest improve- 
ment can, in my judgment, be effected. I 
Vital Importance of never recognised how fundamentally impor- 
proper Organisation by tant was this part of the local Committee's 
Locai Committees, work until, in the absence through ill health 
of a good many of the staff" this summer, 1 
^as brought into closer touch than heretofore with many of 
those who are doing the local work, The country, is now pro- 
vided with technical teachers and experts of high qualifications 
both on the practical and theor§ticg,l side, far in excess of any 
provis|oij eyey made before, I am confident that- the benefits 
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derivable from the services of these men could easily be 
doubled if the local Committees £;enerally organised the people 
within their areas to profit by this instruction and advice. 
It is the function of the Committee to see that the objects 
aimed at in the several schemes and that the benefits which 
they are designed to confer upon the people are brought to the 
knowledge of the farmers in each district of the county. The 
selection of centres for classes and lectures, arrangements 
with school managers and schoolmasters for the use of rooms 
for lectures, heating and lighting the rooms, the formation 
of representative local Committees, the selection of chairmen 
for each night on which a lecture is to be delivered, the distri- 
bution of leaflets making knoAvn the object of the instruction 
provided, and generally arousing'an interest in the Committee's 
schemes, are all duties which should be discharged through the 
agency of the local Committee. 

We have had difficulties with some County Committees be- 
cause they wished to employ expert teachers in doing this organis- 
ing work. I am sure that the Council agrde that it would be a 
great waste of a teacher's time doing work wliich does not require 
expert qualifications. Our annual income from the Endowment 
is now being fully expended. The work is growing rapidly, and 
so is the demand for technical training and advice. No greater 
economy, no greater addition to the efficiency Of the work could 
be made than the enlistment of voluntary assistance for organisa- 
tion and the keeping of the expert to expert work. 

In this connection let me add that a comparative study of the 
work of the County Committees brings out 
The County CommiHees' convincingly the importance of having a 
Secretary. secretary who is able to take the lead in 

organising work. In a few instances, includ- 
ing such dissimilar cases as Cork, Down, Tyrone, and Wexford, 
the Secretary of the County Committee spends a great part of 
his time going through the country districts, forming local Com- 
mittees and generally assisting the people to take advantage of 
the various schemea I know of cases where the secretary does 
not give his whole time to the Committee's work and is closely 
tied to the county offices, and where, nevertheless, the organising 
work is well done, sometimes owing to the administrative capacity 
of the secretary, sometimes to the enthusiasm of the chairman or 
some member of the Committee. But these are exce])tions. As 
a general rule, I think it is highly desirable that a whole-time 
officer should be appointed, and that as soon as he has proved his 
capacity to combine the functions of a capable organiser with 
those of a good correspondent and accountant, he should be paid 
a good salary. 

That, gentlemen, is, I think, all I need say on the subject of 
organisation. I tell you with conviction based upon experience 
that, if you can succeed in bringing home to the local Committees 
the importance of levelling up their organising work to that of 
the most successful counties, you wiU do the best of the many 
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good days' work which, your critics notwithstanding, you have 
already done for the country. One very hopeful feature in the 
situation is that, if I were to perform the invidious task of placing 
the County Committees in order of merit according to the extent 
in which they had successfully operated the various schemes, you 
would find that, making due allowance for exceptional poverty, 
the honours would he fairly divided among the provinces. 

I come now to the third of the principal conditions I have laid 
down, the attitude of public opinion towards 
(3) Attitude of Public our work. Of this I make no general com- 
Oplnion towards tlie plaint. Having regard to the fact that we are a 
Department's Worlc. Government Department, we are treated con- 
siderately, and the practical recognition of 
the value of our work in the rapidly increasing rate at which it 
is being taken up is quite satisfactory. None the less, in a 
struggle against apathy, which is far more serious than active 
hostility, the ceaseless attempts to discredit the Department and 
its officers by reckless charges of jobbery, sectarianism and incom- 
petence, undoubtedly tend to alarm and discourage the very classes 
whom it is most important to bring into touch with the Depart- 
ment's schemes. These charges cannot be met where they are 
made. I do not suppose any one expects me to spend my days 
in correcting statements made by anonymous and irresponsible 
persons, often without a shadow of foundation. If once you 
allow yourself to start on the task of replying to newspaper cri- 
ticism, the moment you cease doing so and attend to your busi- 
ness, the anonymous fraternity, who are not generally embar- 
rassed with business of their own, triumphantly exclaim that 
they have silenced your guns. I do not wish to shirk the respon- 
sibility of my position for every act of the Department or its 
officers, but I will answer to Parliament and to you, the loss of 
whose confidence I have many times stated publicly would lead 
to my resignation. 

Now I think it is right that I should do my best to strengthen 

the position of the Department and the local 

Allegation as to unne- authorities in their joint work, by putting 

cessary Employment of before you the facts which, I think you will 

Non-Irish Teachers see, give a complete denial to the two chief 

and Experts. charges which the minor attacks are intended 

to drive home. Let me say here that I know 

that many people quite honestly and most reluctantly believe 

these charges, because they are not denied. The first charge is 

that there has been throughout, and continues to be, an utterly 

unnecessary importation of non-Irish teachers and experts. The 

second is the sweeping charge that the cost of the Department's 

operations is enormous compared with the work which it has 

accomplished. 

With regard to the first charge, in my last address to you I said all 
I have got to say in favour of getting the best men for the work to 

v2 
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be done. But I think you will be glad to know the facts as to the 
employment of Irish andnon-Irish teachers and experts respectively.- 
It seems to be forgotten by our critics that most of the .appoint- 
ments which excite their wrath are not those of the Department 
at all but of the local Committees. The nationality of the suc- 
cessful candidates on the technical instruction side has not beeo 
inquired into ; but the agricultural branch have, at my request, 
furnished me with the following facts as to the nationality of the 
experts employed by the County Committees. I find that during 
the past five years the County Committees, in their endeavours 
to supply themselves with itinerant instructors, have advertised 
for them both in Great Britain and Ireland. As a result we have, 
on behalf of the County Committees, examined for these appoint- 
ments no fewer than sixty applicants, from Great Britain. 
Forty -five of them we had .to reject. All these men possessed 
degrees from a university where agriculture was taught, or held 
an agricultural diploma. Twenty-two Irishmen, twenty of 
whom had a technical training in agriculture under the Depart- 
ment, also presented themselves, and one only failed to pass — a 
significant answer to the allegation that the Department have 
forced the local Committees to employ non-Irish experts. In 
poultry-keeping forty-two instructors have been employed from 
time to time, of whom thirty-eight are Irish. The majority 
were trained by the Department. In horticulture and butter- 
making all who have been employed were either Irish or resident 
in Ireland before the Department was established. Out of a 
total of one hundi-ed and eighteen instructors employed since the 
schemes were put in operation fifteen only came direct from 
Great Britain. 

The wrong impression as to the strength of the non-Irish 
element in the service of the local authorities is far exceeded by 
the statements which are made about the central department. 
A statement gained curi'ency a short time ago to the effect that 
our Technical Instruction Branch was manned almost entirely 
by Englishmen and Scotchmen. The facts are, that out of 
eleven inspectors nine are Irish, while in the clerical staff I only 
know of one non-Irish officer, and as his name is Kelly I think 
we shall have little difficulty in naturalising him. On the agri- 
cultural side, those who were responsible for manning the 
Department with experts had to deal with a situation which, I 
should think, was quite unique in any European country. In 
spite of the fact that we relied on what was generally called our 
single industry, there was in the country a complete dearth of 
men who were not only practical farmers, but who we-re also 
versed in the sciences underlying agriculture, and familiar with 
the modern educational methods by which that industry has 
been advanced in every country which competes with us. And 
outside Ireland we were able. to. find only two Irishmen highly 
qualified in these rjespects, both of whom we succeeded in 
bringing over from a high position in this work in England. 
For the rest, the only course open to us was to get the best men 
we could find who had been engaged in this work, and throw 
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upon them the task of simultaneously starting the work of agri- 
cultural development in Ireland, and as rapidly as possible 
training Irishmen to carry it on. If I could have followed my 
own inclination I would have spared absolutely no expense out 
of the Department's Endowment to train such men in the early 
years, but the fact is that there was no demand for their ser- 
vices ; and even to-day, in going round County Committees, I 
have heard doubts expressed by men of great agricultural ex- 
perience and influence as to the value of the services of an 
itinerant instructor — an officer upon whose essential importance 
to the general progress of our work you are fully informed. 



I come now to the other general charge — high expenditure, 

• chiefly upon salaries, combined with poverty 

Allegation as to of results. As regards salaries, that is a 

Large Expenditure with matter for the Treasury, and if we, who 

Small Results. were new to official life, have succeeded in 

bamboozling My Lords Commissioners into 

giving us a staff out of proportion to the work, and paying them 

salaries in excess of their duties and responsibilities, I really 

think some credit might be given to us for our ingenuity. The 

staff has increased, but certainly by no means in proportion to 

the work.* Until the contrary is proved, I maintain that thff 

salaries paid in this Department are on a lower scale than 

those of any Department performing analogous duties in any 

part ol the United Kingdom. But, after all, the important 

question is, what is there to show for the expenditure ? I do 

not propose to describe all the Department's functions, although 

I do say it is absurd for any man to express an opinion as to the 

relation between expenditure and results when his calculation is 

based merely upon an arithmetical treatment of offices and 

salaries, combined with a total ignorance or suppression of all the 

facts as regards results. 

I will limit myself here to what T may call the new work of 
technical instruction and agricultural development. I pass by 
the work of central institutions directly under the Department ; 
this work is growing enormously, but I wish to-day to concen- 
trate your attention upon the operations in which you yourselves 
are taking an active part, and which 1 am asking you in certain 
ways to try to advance. I have had charts prepared and put 
upon the walls to enable you to follow me with ease. I know 
that a mere statement of figures would be utterly wearisome, 
and leave no effect upon your mind beyond one of bewilderment. 

(The Vice-President then read to the Govmcil thefigv/res given 
in the Appendix to this Address, as to the growth of various 
branches of the Department's work). 

* This statement is fully borne but by the Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry, see paragraph 232, ^age"113." 
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That, my Lords and Gentlemen, is the story, not of our work 

alone, but also of the country's work with 

The Laying iof iis. These cold facts and figures eloquently 

Foundations. proclaim tliat honest, earnest work is being 

done for Ireland by thousands of men and 

women, who, through good report and evil report, are 

determined to use the Department for the country's good. You 

who take a keen interest in the work know what a handicap it 

has been to us that, before we could make any rapid progress in 

training our young people to meet the demands of modern 

industry, we had to train those who were to train them. 

It is loundation-laying, it is truo, but the foundations are 

being well and truly laid. I have heard it said by those who 

employ a metaphor more appropriate to our work — " You ask 

to be known by your fruits ; we see no fruits." Well, we have 

some fruits to show. But now, and for some years to come, 

our work must be known chiefly by its roots, and, alas ! in 

these feverish days no one seems to care about roots except 

those whose impatience fills them with a desire to pull them 

up and see how our yomig plants are growing. 

I hope I have satisfied you that the work is going on steadily 
and soundly. We can easily possess our souls in patience if 
we have your confidence. If, as the result of to-day's discus- 
sion, you see your way to recommend the local Committees, 
especially those whose operations are spread widely over the 
rural districts, to consider carefully during the winter months 
how they may best organise the people for the economical and 
efficient administration of the schemes, and if you will give 
to the country the feeling that you are alive to your duty of 
criticising unsparingly but justly the work for which I have 
over and over again acknowledged my chief responsibility to 
you, I feel that you will have established yourselves and your 
successors in a position to do great practical good to the country, 
and that you will exert upon Irish public opinion a moral influ- 
ence of incalculable value. 
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DIAGRAM No. 1. 

Itinerant Instruction in Agricultube. 

Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors 
under this Scheme for the past five years. 

Tear. No. 

1900-1, 3 

1901-2, 10 

1902-3, 10 

1903-4, 17 

1904-5, 20 
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DIAGRAM No. 2. 

Itinerant Instruction in Poultry Keeping. 

Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors 
under this Scheme for the past five years. 

Tear. No, 

1900-1, : . 3 

1901-2, 12 

1002-3, 22 

1903-4, 32 

1904-5, 30 

DIAGRAM No. 3. 

Itinerant Instruction in Butter-Making. 

Showing the number of Counties who employed Instructors 
under this Scheme during the past five years. 

Tear, No. 

1900-1, 1 

1901-2, 4 

1902-3, 11 

190^4, . .18 

1904^, 23 

DIAGRAM No. 4. 

Itinerant Instruction in Horticulture- 

Showing the number of Counties who employed InstruetoEs 
under this Scheme during the past five years. 

Tear. No. 

1)900-1, — 

1901-2, 1 

1902-3, 9 

190&4, 14 

1904^, 21 

DIAGRAM No. 5. 

Agricultural Classes. 

Showing the number of classes held, and the total number of 
pupils who attended same during the past three years. 



Tear. 


No. of Olaaseg. 


No. of Pupils 


1902-3, 
1903-4, 
1904-5, 


2 

7 

18 


48 
161 
317 
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.DIAGRAM No. 6. 

Egg Stations. 

Showing the number of Stations established for the distribution 
of settings of eggs of pure breeds, and the number of settings 
actually distributed, during the past five years. 



Tear. 


No. of Stations. 


No. of Settings 


190O-1, 


, — , 


— 


1901-2, 


36 • 


4,108 


1902-3 


220 


18j040 


1903-4, 


392 


40,857 


1904-5, 


462 


49,000 



DIAGRAM No, 7, 

, Phizes fob Cottages and Small Farms. 

Showing the amount expended from the joint funds through 
County Committees on prizes for Cottages and Small Farms. 



Year. 

1900^1, 

1901-2, 

1902-3, 

19054, 

1904-5, 



Amount. 
£466 
£1,398 
£2,952 
£4i655 
£4,983 



DIAGRAM No. 8. 

Experimental and Demonstration Plots. 

Showing the number of Experimental and Demonstration Plots 
established during the last five years. 



Tears. 


Experimental 
Plots. 


Demosstiation 
Plots. 


1900-1, 
1901-2, 
1902-3, 
1905-4; 
1904-5", 


150 
304 
309 
461 [ 

DIAGRAM No. 9. 
Seed Testing^ 


■ 300 
500 
974 

1,664 



Showing the number of samples of seed forwarded by farmers 
in the country for testing at the Department's Seed Test- 
ing Station during the past five years. 



Year. 


No. ot Samples 


1900-1, 


387 


1901-2, 


„488 , 


1902-3, 


■ 712 ■ 


1903^4, 


1,041 


1904-6, 


1,536 ' 
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DIAGRAM No. 10. 

' Hoese-Breeding Scheme, 

Showing the number of registered stallions in connection with 
the aboye Scheme daring the past five years. 

Year. Thoroughbred. Agricultural. 
1900-1, 97 31 

1901-2, 111 51 

1902-3,- 123 69 

1903-4,- 140 71 

1904-5, 154 76 

DIAGRAM No. 11. 

Hokse-Breeding Scheme. 

Showing the number of nominations awarded to selected mares 
in connection with above Scheme, and the actual expen- 
diture from the Joint Fund during the past five years. 

Tear. ' No. of NomiUatioiIs. Ainount. 



1900-1; 


1,544 ■ 


£4,632 


1001-2; 


2,343 


£5,831 


1902-3; 


" 2;594 • 


£6,234 


1903-4, 


3,044 


£7,168 


1904-5, 


3,503 


£8,289 



; : piApRAM No. 12. ■. ! 

\ ;OATTLE-BREEDINgt SQHEME. 

Showing the number of premiums actually awarded to bulls in 
connection with above Scheme, and the amount actually 
expended from the Joint Fund during the past five years. 



Tear. 


No. of Premiums. • 


Amouut^aic] 


1900-1, 


•350 • 


£4,039. 


1901-2, 


•424 • 


£5,656 


1902-3, 


'618 • 


£9,186 


1903-4, 


734 


£10,517 


1904-5, 


80O 


£12,000 ■ 



; • DIAGRAM No 13. ", 

" SwIne-Breeding Scheme. 

Showing the number of premiums actually awarded to Boars in 
connection with above Scheme, and the amount actually 
expended from the Joint Fund during the past five years. 

Year. No. of Premiums. Amount paid. ; 

1900-1, ISl £752 

1901-2, 154 ' £736 

1902-3, • 181 •• • £873 ; 

190^4, - - • ■ 129 • • • £634 7 

1^044 - • ■ ■ 205 • • £845 
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DIAGRAM No. 14. 

Subsidies to Shows. 

Showing the number of Showd subsidised by County Committees 
and the total amount paid in subsidies during the past five 



years. 






Tear. 


No. of Shows. 


Amount. 


1900-1, 
1901-2, 
1902-3, 
1903-4, 
1904^5, 


61 

81 

121 

123 

126 


£4,384 
£4,472 
£6,239 
£6,384 
£6,639 



TECHNICAL INSTKITCTION BRANCH. 



I. Day Secondary Schools. 

1901-2, 154 

1902-3, 196 

1903-4, 239 

1904-S, 257 

1905-6, 267 

II. Teachers admitted to Summer Courses. 

1901, 276 

1902, 455 

1903, 643 

1904, 813 

1905, 838 

III. Payments to Technical Instruction Committees 

(other than County Borough Committees). 

1901-2, £6,636 

190B-3, £21,084 

1903-4, £32,134 

190445, £34,419 

IV. Scholarships at the Royal College of Science. 

1901-2, 23 

1902-3, 38 

19034, 46 

1904-5, 73 

1905-6, 69 

(No'i"E. — These figures include Agricultural Scholarships as 
well as those given by the Technical Instruction Branch.) 

V. Science and Art Grants (Parliamentary Vote). 

1901-2, £10,475 

190e^, £201660 

1003-4, £26,593 

1904^, ....... £29,380 
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VI. Students attending Teqhnical Schools and Classes. 

Urban Scheirnes. — 

1901-2, 11,465 

1902-3, 16,081 

1903-4, 16,984 

1904-5, 17,538 

County Scheines.' — 

(a) Permanent Centres. 

1901-2, .... Figures not available. 

1902-3, 4,224 

1903-4 5,311 

1904-5, • ■ , •• . . • . . . 6,040 

(b) Itinerant Instruction, 

1901-2, .... Figures not available. 

1902-3, 9,208 

190^4, 17,103 

1904-5, 16,606 

VII. Scholarships fob Boys from Primary Schools tenable 
at Day Secondary Schools. 

1902-3, 30 

1903-4, 43 

100445, 97 

1905-6, 182 



VIII. List of the more important Technical Schools 
established undeb the Dibection of the Depabtment. 





Students 




Students 


TOWN. 


Enrolled, 


TOWN. 


Enrolled, 




1901-5. 




1904-6. 


Waterford (1), . 


309 


Werford 


240 


.. (2), 




• 


138 
(1903-4). 


Tipperary, . 




• 


240 


Ballymena, . 






440 


Tralee, 






234 


Lurgan (1), 








235 


Clonmel, , 






214 


,. (2), 








178 


Eilkenny, . 






214 


Newry, 








396 


Newtownards, 






212 


Dundalk, 








370 


Bray, 






210 


Ejngstown, 








342 


Blaokrook, 






204 


Balisbridge, 








342 


Drogheda, 






204 


Sligo, . 








337 


Holywood, 






164 


Bathmiues, 








320 


Dungannon, 






162 


Coleraine, 








302 


QueeuBtown, 






160 


Banbridge, 








290 


Bandon, 






169 


Portadown, 








285 


Omagh, 






142 


Lame, . 








277 


Strabane, . 






141 


Baugor, 








257 


Fermoy, , 






133 


Armagh, 








240 


Cookstown, 




132 



&2 
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IX. List of Schools and Classes working under the 

Department. 



Type of School or Class. 



Number. 



A. — Primary Schools (Drawing and Manual Instruction), . 

B. — Day Secondary Schools, ..... 

6. — Day Trade Preparatory Schools, ■ . . 

D. — Residential Schools of Domestic Training, . . 

E. — Central Institutions, . . . . 

F. — Urban Technical Schools, .... 

G. — Permanent Centres of Instruction in Rural Districts, . 

H! — Itinerant Instruction Courses (Session 190i-5), 

I. — Science and Art SiJhools''(uot mcluded in F. and'Q. above), 

K. — Centres of Industrial Training, .... 

Total Centres of Instruction, 



92 

2S2 

6 

6 

3 

69 

43 

617 

24 

101 



1,223 
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Address delivered 15th May, 1906, at the Ninth 
Meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Loeds and Gentlemen, — For the third time it is my 

privilege to address a newly elected Council 

The Public Inquiry of Agriculture. This Council will not be 

Into the Organisation altogether new to its work, as nine out of 
and Work ol the every ten of its members have served be- 
Department. fore ; but it will find itself face to face with 

a wholly new situation. A new Govern- 
ment has come into office, and has declared its policy to include 
a radical reform in the whole system of Irish administration. 
The King's speech at the opening of the present Parliament 
plg,ces in the forefront of the ministerial proposals the introduction 
of " means for associating the people with the conduct of Irish 
aflFairs," words which will have a familiar sound to those of you 
who took part in the movement which led up to the creation of 
the Department, and who have helped it over its initial 
difficulties. 

And what more imniediately concerns us, a Committee has 
been appointed, with the widest possible reference, to inform the 
Government and the public as to what this Department is, what 
it has been doing, what it is doing, and whether it should be 
ended, mended, or left alone further to develop in practical life 
that devolution upon which, in theory, so many people are nowa- 
days agreed. The inquiry has begun, and the Chief Secretary 
has stated in Parliament that 215 statutory bodies conversant 
with the working of the Act establishing the Department have 
been invited to make observations. Several of these bodies have 
already met to decide upon the nature of the evidence to be 
tendered, and to select delegates to appear in their behalf. I pre- 
sume you will wish to take similar action. As you will see by 
the reference to the Committee, the relations between the De- 
partment and the Council are to be inquired into, and these 
obviously cannot be left to be decided upon the ex parte state- 
ment of your Chairman. 

But this is only part of a much larger question. The Com- 
mittee are to inquire whether the constitution of the Department 
is suited to Irish conditions, and upon the decision at which they 
an-ive on this question may depend the continued existence of 
the Council. As this matter must of necessity be uppermost in 
your minds, I propose to divide my address into two parts — to 
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restrict my observations to-day to constitutional questions, re- 
serving until the opening of to-morrow's meeting the expression 
of the Department's views upon certain important matters as to 
which I think it right you should be consulted. 

In considering the Department's constitution, the cardinal fact 
to be borne in mind is, that it differs from 

Peculiar Constiiutlon that of all other branches of government in 
of the Department, these islands in one important respect. A 
popular element, at the head of which this 
Council stands, and for which, therefore, it speaks with paramount 
authority, has for the first time, as far as I am aware, been added 
to the machinery of our central government. Now, it is widely 
asserted that this popular element is a sham — or, to be more 
specific, that the Council and the two Boards are not so consti- 
tuted as to be truly representative; that their functions and 
powers are not such as to enable them to give effect to the 
popular will, or to fulfil the purpose for which the Department 
was created. Here are two distinct issues — representativeness 
and control. I will take them separately. 

The popular element is said tobenot truly representative because 
one-third of the Council and of the Agriculr 
Representative Nature tural Board, and one-fifth of the Board of 
of its Popular Element. Technical Instruction are nominated by the 
Department. We may all agree that, under 
the party system, any body upon which public functions are de- 
volved should, in order to be popular, have a decided majority of 
members chosen by the people through a popularly constituted 
electoral machinery. To the plain man it would appear that, ats 
two-thirds of you are directly representative of popiUarly elected 
County Councils, you niust be, as to two-thirds of your member- 
ship, popularly representative. But a new constitutional theory 
bas upset all preconceived notions of representative government. 
The nominated one-third is said to outweigh the elected two- 
thirds. It seems that the person responsible for the nomination 
of the one-third chooses his men with such a profound insight 
into human nature that one of them exercises more influence than 
two of the County Council representatives ! 

Now let me give you a few. facts which show, not how the 
system might work, but how it does work. In the last Council— 
and I take that because it might be said that the constitution of 
this Council has been modified in order to make a case — the 
nominated third happened to include three Nationaliat M.P.'s, 
three Catholic clergymen, and several others of the same political 
and religious persuasion. Three years ago the Council, in the 
discharge of its electoral functions, which it will repeat to-day, 
had to appoint twelve persons to serve on the Boards. Nine 
members of the Council were elected and three non-members. 
Of these nine members, five had been appointed by the Depart- 
ment, and four by the County Councils. This shows, I think. 



that the Council has regard only to the qualifications of those it 
selects, and does not pay much attention to the distinction be- 
tween elected and nominated members. 

I know the answer which will be made. The Council, it will 
be said, consists of two Nationalists to one Unionist, but the 
country contains at least three Nationalists to one Unionist. 
Therefore the Council is not truly representative. This is what 
my cowboys, who were great logicians, use to call " a dead open 
and shut" — a metaphor taken from a species of trap, but 
it means a self-evident proposition. In case any defenders of the 
Department's constitution sliould be caught, I had better suggest a 
way out. 

It is vitally important that the popular element we are 
discussing should be representative not only in a political but 
also in a business sense. The influence of the Council and 
the Boards will be helpful in proportion as their members 
are, and are recognised to be, competent to speak for the 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests of the country. 
Now it happens that, mainly owing to well-known historical 
causes, the men most prominent in our commercial and indus- 
trial life formerly belonged almost entirely, and still belong 
largely, to that section of the population which is politically 
in the minority. On the other hand, local representative bodies 
must, in the nature of things, at any rate in times of political 
excitement, send forward to this Council men who belong to 
the predominant party in those bodies. I hold strongly that 
any device resorted to, in order to adjust the pohtical balance, 
would be a fatal error. It would subordinate business to 
politics in a branch of government whose efficiency depends 
upon its being non-political in its administration. It would 
destroy the confidence of business men in your proceedings, 
and the Department would lose their co-operation and probably 
have its usefulness fatally impaired. I submit, therefore, that 
it is a wise precaution to preserve to the Department its right 
to nomination— a right which any Vice-President who cares for 
the success of his work will exercise with the sole object of getting 
the most representative men to serve upon the Council. 

The same principle applies to the Boards, though for a some- 
what different reason. The Technical In- 
Constitution of the struction Board consists of twenty-one 
Boards. members, of whom only four are nominated 

by the Department. But some people think 
the Agricultural Board ought to be wholly appointed by the 
Provincial Committees, instead of being two-thirds so appointed 
and one-third nominated by the Department. I am not myself 
bigoted upon the subject, though I believe that a full discussion 
at this Council would result in the present arrangement being 
upheld for several reasons. The Provincial Committees can 
consider only the qualifications of the individuals, but the De- 
partment is able to consider also what I may call the make-up 
of the team as a whole. They can, taking an all-Ireland rather 
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than a provincial view, and having regard to the multiplicity of 
tlie matters which will come before the Boards, make sure that 
these bodies wiU be representative in every respect. The De- 
partment, too, has a large responsibility in respect of the endow- 
ment as distinct from the contribations from the rates, and this 
seems to me to give it a right to a voice in the constitution of 
the purse-controlling Boards. Lastly, it is an advantage to us, 
and I think to the country, that we should be able to put in a 
place of honour and responsibility men who have shown the 
capacity and the desire to help us in our work. This may not 
be " a dead open and shut," but I think it is common sense. 

So much for the question of representativeness. I now come to 
the question of control : the question of 
Functions and your functions and powers and those of the 
Influence of the Council. Boards. At the first meeting of this Council 
held six years ago, some of you will re- 
member how I deprecated the view that this body was a sham 
because, apart from its electoral functions which it was to exer- 
cise only once in three years, it had but the barren privilege of 
making complaints to which the Department might turn a deaf 
ear, and of offering advice which might be declined with thanks. 
Now, after six years, during which the policy and procedure of 
the Department have been submitted to your criticism and 
moulded, as I am prepared to prove, in accord with your ex- 
pressed wishes, those who condemned you in advance to impo- 
tence stiU maintain that you are not only incompetent to speak 
for Irish public opinion upon the questions referred to you, 
but that such power as j'ou were intended by Parliament to 
possess has been taken from you by the autocratic and irrespon- 
sible behaviour of the Vice-President. That is, of course, a 
question of fact, and T personally am very glad that the 
whole truth is to be brought to light in a public inqiiiry. 
Upon the evidence you may see fit to give as to my conduct 
I have nothing to say, and shall confine myself to the con- 
sideration of the question of the reality or otherwise of your 
influence. 

I have stated frequently that, so real and effective did I con- 
sider your authority to be, the moment I lost your confidence 
I should immediately vacate my post. You know the circum- 
stances under which I am in office to-day. In December last 
the Government asked me to continue to discharge the duties 
of the post provisionally, because they wished to examine the 
Department as it had been working for the last six years and 
as it was working then. They wished to keep me in a position 
to give from the inside such explanation as to the organisation, 
aims, and working of the Department as the Committee they 
were going to appoint might require. I did not see how I 
could refuse their very reasonable request, and I well knew 
what w^ould be said if I seemed to run away from the inquiry 
which was to be held. The Agricultural Board formally 
approved of my action, and I hope you will do the same. 
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I am quite aware that the influence which you can exert upon 
the Vice-President of the Department is only one side, and not 
the most important side, of your real power. The influence of 
the Council is real and will continue to grow, because its appeal 
is not to the passion of the hour, but to the best thought and 
most practical sense of the country. Even in Ireland, a country 
unsurpassed in the variety of its conditions physical and moral, 
you could not collect in one room a body of men with more 
divergent interests, with more opposing views upon the ques- 
tions they debate. Yet, looking bacK apon the meetings of 
the last six years, I ask has any body of men in Ireland or 
in any other country ever behaved to each other in a more 
friendly and conciliatory way ? And in the building up of a 
people these things count. But I must not rely upon impres- 
sions ; I must produce facts. It would be strange if a body 
brought together from every county in Ireland, cognisant of 
the needs and expressing the views of every section of the 
people, could not make its influence real and effective. And so 
they have. 

I have had the curiosity to look through the resolutions which 
have been proposed and discussed — 98 in all. The proposers 
withdrew 18, on promise of consideration by the Department, 
and 8 were expressions of opinion and so forth calling for no 
action. That leaves 72, Upon 9 action was taken, but not to 
the full extent called for by the resolution. Upon 4 it was 
found, on reconsideration, inadvisable to take any action at all. 
Upon the remaining 59 the Department carried out the expressed 
wishes of the Council. This is a record which shows that the 
Department, at any rate, have recognised and respected your 
authority. 

Lastly, and most important of all, it is as a link between the 
County Councils and the Department that this Council performs 
its highest function of bringing and keeping the central adminis- 
tration in touch with local opinion. Nothing so clearly demon- 
strates to me that the members of the Council have responded to 
the earnest appeal which I made to them six years ago, to fulfil 
this part of their mission, as the almost total absence from the 
98 resolutions which were proposed of any indication that the 
friction of which we hear so much between the County Com- 
mittees and the central department has any real existence. 
The plain fact is, that it is those who stand outside our work, and 
not those who take part in it, that are responsible for the great 
majority of the allegations of unreasonable conduct on the part of 
the Department. 

There remain to be considered the functions and powers of the 

Boards. It has been suggested that they 

Functions and Powers should have initiative and decision upon ad- 

of the Boards. ministrative questions as well as a veto. I 

have over and over again explained, that the 

veto has a very positive as well as a negative effect. It is really 

unnecessary to elaborate the way in which the power of the 

9 
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purse can be used. If there is any doubt whatever as to the 
way in which it has been used, let members of the Boards who 
are here enlighten the Council on the subject, Let them say 
whether there has been any unreasonable restriction of their 
right of discussion, or whether it has been my practice to consult 
them not only when I wanted their approval and their money, 
but whenever questions of policy arose in respect of which, 
although they had no statutory authority, they would be 
interested in the decision to be arrived at. 

I fancy that a good deal of the agitation for constitutional 

reform in the Department arises from a 

The Question ol Central feeling that the Boards, and not the Depart- 

Admlnistratlon and ment, should exercise the patronage. I do 
Patronage. not envy them the task, and if some day, 

when we are forgotten, some litterateur pro- 
duces " A Vice-President's Post Bag," its readers will not envy 
me. T am glad that I, and not the Boards, have to face the 
unpopularity incidental to the appointment of the best men 
to fill new posts, for which the educational facilities previously 
existing in Ireland had given Irishmen no opportunity to 
qualify. 

But here a big question of principle is involved, upon which I 
will give you my own views for what they are worth. I hold 
that in central, as distinct from local government, giving adminis- 
trative functions, including patronage, to unpaid boards is a 
mistake. Even assuming that you can secure such an attend- 
ance as is required for efficient routine work, you never know 
where to place the responsibility for anything that goes wrong. 
Nor do I think that elective and paid boards would work well. 
In a great public service with complex and miscellaneous func- 
tions, some one person should be responsible to public opinion, 
not only for his own acts, but also for the acts of all his staflF, 
over whom he should have full authority, backed by the confi- 
dence of the public. The moment he fails efficiently to discharge 
his duties and loses public confidence, the sooner he is got rid of 
the better. I say this in the full knowledge that this avowal 
will be |ield by many to be a virtual admission that I ought not 
to have agreed to the arrangement suggested by the Government, 
which has been frequently stated in Parliament to be a cause of 
grave dissatisfaction to the Irish people, and in flagrant contra- 
vention of the understanding that Ireland was to be governed 
according to Irish ideas. But on this question I have been quite 
frank with you throughout. 

Let me now sum up the argument I have submitted for your 
consideration. In defence of the popular 
Summary of foregoing element in the constitution of the Depart- 
argument ment, I have urged that it is represen- 

tative in the double sense^that it repre- 
sents popular opinion on the one hand, and the varied interests 
concerned in the Department's administration on the other. I 
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have tried to show that the Council has real and not imaginary 
influence, and that the Boards have real and not imaginary 
power. This, I think, is the distinction which should be borne 
in mind. If you are representative, you should have influence ; 
and, in order to make that influence efiective, the Boards should 
have power. I believe that constitutionally the power the Boards 
already possess of withholding supplies from schemes which they 
disapprove is adequate. I am sure you will, at any rate, consider 
carefully the facts and opinions I have submitted, before you 
advocate radical changes in the constitution of a branch of 
government which, whatever its defects, has gone further in the 
popular direction than that of any other branch of government in 
these islands, and will, I hope and believe, when the Inquiry is 
complete, be shown to have associated the Irish people with the 
conduct of their affairs in a degree not a little creditable to the 
people, to their representatives in this Department, and to the 
staff, who have done the chief part of initiation and organisa- 
tion, and have, to the best of their ability and with a zeal and 
industry I have never seen exceeded, assisted in the carrying out 
of the work. 

In conclusion, if you will allow me to say so, I think that 
something more is involved in the course you take at this meet- 
ing than the particular issues which, it would appear, you are 
called on to decide. I have never known a situation in our affairs 
where courage and independence, qualities which this Council has 
not so far lacked, were so urgently needed for the upbuilding of 
our national life. In public life no man or body of men ever did 
any real service to their country if it was conditional upon the 
attainment of popularity. Service implies sacrifice, and in Ire- 
land it is very apt to be the sacrifice of popularity which has to 
be endured. But, after all, in the long run we shall be known 
by our fruits, and, in the meantime, it is no bad plan to have our 
consciences at rest. 



g2 
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Address delivered 27tli November, 1906, at the tenth 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



My Loeds and Gentlemen, — At the last meeting of the 
Council I endeavoured to give a true de- 
Complete Re-organisa- scription of what I called the popular 
tion of Agricultural element in the constitution of the De- 
Industry necessary. part.ment. I dealt at some length with 
the functions and the influence of the 
Council, and submitted the proposition that its function was 
useful and important, its influence real and efEective. What- 
ever doubt may previously have existed upon these points will 
be set at rest to-day. The Department and the Agricultural 
Board have both agreed to place before you the most 
momentous issue which you have ever been called upon to 
decide. They have thrown this responsibility upon you not 
because they are not both legally and morally competent to 
decide it themselves, but because the real issue to be decided 
is one which goes ^c the very foundations of our national 
prosperity. 

What is in contemplation is a complete re-organisation of 
the industry upon which the well-being of all classes in Ire- 
land directly or indirectly depends. Historical causes have 
postponed until now the making of a national effort to remove 
a fatal barrier to national progress. The only difficulty which 
now stands in our way is a confusion in the public mind upon 
the issues involved. Until these are cleared up — until the 
true issues are separated from the false — the Departm^t and 
the Board, no ma/bter how sound may be their policy or how 
capable their administration, cannot succeed. They appeal 
to you because they must have public opinion on their side, 
and because in this matter you, and you alone, are the pro- 
perly constituted advisers of the people, the authorised ex- 
ponents of the popular will. 

It is for this reason that I am going to put briefly before 
you the arguments which I have advanced at, I fear, consider- 
able length in the Memorandum* which I sent you a week 
ago. If I did not do this the Council might be wrongly 
judged by those who have not read the Memorandum. They 
might appear to attach undue importance to a mere ad- 
ministrative detail. In reality upon this administrative detail 
vdll depend the success or the failure of what is nothing less 
than a wholly new economic policy which the Council have 

* My " Memorandum on Agricultural Organisation " can be'obtained by applying 
to^the Secretary of the Department. — H, P, 
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axiopted in principle but which, owing to the strenuous opposi- 
tion which it meets, has so far made in practice little head- 
way. You and you alone can overcome this opposition which, 
for the credit of my countrymen, I am only too anxious to 
believe is due to a misunderstanding. I will now do my best 
to show that no cause for friction exists. 

The state of facts which calls for vigorous action is well 

known to us all. It is only six years 

Advantages of since this new branch of government was 

Foreign Competitors set up with the primary purpose of 

In Britlsii Marlcets. placing the chief wealth producers in Ire- 
land on an equality with their competi- 
tors abroad. In these six years we have had opportunities of 
studying some of the causes of the disadvantage our farmers 
are under, to which too little attention had been given. The 
place where our chief knowledge was gained — and this is the 
point you will have observed, to which I gave special emphasis 
in my memorandum — is the British market. Let me state 
briefly in what the advantage of the foreigner consists. 

The advantage of the foreigner is due to two main causes — 
State assistance and organised voluntary effort — much more to 
the latter than to the former. Foreign farmers combine to- 
gether in every branch of their industry, and they succeed in 
the market in proportion as they so combine. It is also 
found that the assistance of the State is most fruitful when it 
takes the form of practical education. Technical assistance 
and advice are only really effective when those whom it is 
intended to benefit have prepared themselves, by the organisa- 
tion of voluntary effort, to profit by them. This is why_ it 
becomes the duty of the Department to concern itself not only 
with the things that Irish farmers cannot do for themselves, 
but also with the more important things that they can and 
must do for themselves if they are to compete with the 
foreigner in the market. And this is why the Council have 
already adopted co-operation in principle, and must now see 
that it is given large effect in practice. 

So far we are all agreed. The facts are not disputed ; the 

Th. o...».i D.s..iM. principles of action are conceded. The 
The General principle * ^ , , , i ±j ■ j_t ■ 

.j_iu.j Ti.« AJoi.!. farmers have got to revolutionise their 
admittea. Tlie Adminis- , . i.i_ j mi. j. i. 

husmess methods. They must be so or- 

te d id d°" ganised that they can apply those modern 
be dec ded. business methods to their industry which 

have been found essential to the success of every other calling 
in our own country and to that' of farming abroad. The De- 
partment, which is constituted to assist and advise them, must 
see that the machinery by which this change is to be effected 
is set to work vnthout further delay. It will cost money, 
much of which the Department must provide. And as public 
moneys will be employed the Department must exercise effec- 
tive supervision over their expenditure. All that remains to 
be settled is what I have called administrative detail, over 
which, unhappily, hea/ted controversy has raged. 
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What then is the exact issue? In all its work not only our 
Department, but every other department in Europe with a 
similar constitution and functions, administers partly directly 
from its central office, partly through representative local 
bodies, and partly through voluntary associations. Which 
method is adopted in any particular case is decided upon a 
variety of considerations, the chief being those of economy 
and efficiency. I have placed the alternative courses before 
you in my memorandum, and I performed the rather difficult 
feat of preserving the appearance of impartiality upon a ques- 
tion upon which my own mind is thoroughly made up. To 
this attitude some members of the Council have taken excep- 
tion. They say I am bound to let them know, on my respon- 
sibility as the working head of the Department, which course 
will produce the best results for ithe farmers with the smallest 
expenditure of public moneys. To this question I will make 
an answer, repeating the assurance I have already given you 
in the memorandum, that whichever alternative course you 
adopt the Department and its officers will loyally accept your 
decision and do their utmost to justify it. 
i 

Frankly, then, I have no doubt whatever that this is a case 
where the uitmost use should be made of 
The Department's the voluntary Association which for twelve 
View. and a half years has been engaged in the 

work we now have to do. For the 
Council to decide that any other body, official or unofficial, 
could do the work better than the Irish Agricuttural Organisa- 
tion Society would, in my judgment, be to stultify itself. In- 
deed, if the Department had to employ organisers for the par- 
ticular work which I have fully explained in the memorandum, 
I do not know where they would find them except in the staff 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society — unless, indeed, 
they went. to countries where former members of that staff 
are working, because ithe Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society could not afford to employ them at home. Nor if we 
had to train young men for the work do I know of any way of 
giving them the training except in the office of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, and in connection with its 
work throughout the country. 

I will deal presently with the allegation that the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society is incompeitent to do the 
work, but I want first to look at the matter from the point of 
view from which it vnll ultimately have to be decided, viz., 
the question of economy. In no case can public moneys pay 
the whole cost of the required organisation of farmers, 
although at the outset the expenditure will fall heavily upon 
public funds. Ultimately it will have to be wholly borne, as 
it is in advanced agricultural communiities . by the farmers 
themselves as a proper charge upon the profits which agricul- 
tural co-operation brings. 

Possibly some speakers may develop this point, but I must 
confine myself to its Departmental bearings. We know that 
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'the more farmers combine together for the improvement of 
their business the more technical assistance they will require. 
In fact, paradox as it may seem, the more self-help there is 
in the country, the more State aid will be demanded because 
those who practise self-help can make most out of State aid. 
So while by developing self-help we enormously increase the 
value of State assistance, we at the same time increase its 
cost. For this reason, not only must the farmers contribuiie 
something at the outset, but they must increasingly contribute 
towards ithe cost of reorganising their commercial methods. 
We must also give every inducement to the farmers' friends to 
give financial assistance to this work, as they have done with 
such lavish generosity in former years. Now I tell you 
plainly that if the work is done by the Governmenit directly, 
neither the farmer nor his friends will put their hands in their 
pockets to relieve the pressure on public funds. That is 
human nature. 

And quite apart from the question of economy, it is abso- 
A Defence of lutely essential that there should be main- 

tained in Ireland a democratically consti- 
® ■ " ■ ' tuted voluntary association for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the farmers' interests. Such an 
association Irish farmers have in the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganisation Society, and the country will be the poorer if you 
wantonly destroy it. You would be giving a direct induce- 
ment to the farmers to look (to the Grovernment for help in a 
matter in which it were better that they should look to them- 
selves. And what would become of that principle of the 
Eecess Committee upon which men of all parties and of all 
creeds in Ireland based their case before Parliament — a prin- 
ciple for which they not only fought but upon which they 
won — that State aid should be given in such a way as not to 
provide a substitute for self-help but rather to evoke it ? 

Let us now calmly examine the arguments which have been 
advanced to show that the Department ought not to employ 
the I.A.O.S. for the purpose in view. The arguments that 
I have seen are briefly these: — Firstly, that it is illegal; 
secondly, that Mr. Gerald Balfour gave a pledge that it should 
not be done, and that this pledge is binding upon us ; 'thirdly, 
that the I.A.O.S. is a trading body, and that public moneys 
cannot be legitimately applied for the purposes of competitive 
trade; fourthly, that the I.A.O.S. is an irresponsible body; 
fifthly, that it is a political body ; and sixthly, that it has spent 
enormous sums of money, and has very liittle to show for it. 

Upon the question of legality I need not waste words. Not 
a shred of argument has been produced in support of the 
assertion that a Department, charged by statute with the 
promotion of agriculture in Ireland, is debarred from jH-oviding 
what in foreign countries has been found to be one of the most 
effective means to that end. If the illegality consists in pay- 
ing a voluntary association to do work which in our opinion 
they can do far better than any Governmental agency, then 
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how is it legal for the Department to subscribe to the funds 
of an agricultural show, to give grants to hundreds of private 
educational establishments in the country, to the Flax Supply 
Association to carry out flax experiments, or to Colonel 
Everard and other private individuals to grow and cure to- 
bacco? But the most conclusive proof of all that moneys 
paid to the I.A.O.S. are legally paid is that if they were not 
the Auditor-General would have made somebody responsible. 
As regards the assertion that Mr. Gerald Balfour gave a 
personal undertaking that the I.A.O.S. should not be sub- 
sidised, all I have to say is that five years ago he told me that 
he had done nothing of the kind, and he has now written 
emphatically repudiating the charge that he had singled out 
a body, for which I happen to know he entertained a very 
high opinion, for what would have been a senseless slight. 

The statement that the I.A.O.S. is a trading body is, I 
understand, based upon its alleged financing of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Wholesale Society, which is a trading body. The 
answer is that the I.A.O.S. never has contributed to the 
capital or made good the initial losses of the Wholesale 
Society. I am in a position to tell you that the fund which 
was alleged to have been paid by the I.A.O.S. never belonged 
to it, but was entrusted to myself and "another trustee to be 
expended in any way that we deemed to be for the benefit of 
the Irish farmer. 

The precise meaning which is attached to the word ' ' irre- 
sponsible " when it is applied to the I.A.O.S. I do not exactly 
apprehend. If an unofficial body is meant, or a body which 
is not responsible to Parliament, then I can only say that 
under present conditions responsibility would mean paralysis. 
Pressure is being put upon the Chief Secretary to make him 
restrict your freedom in the action you are about to take, and 
the Chief Secretary has referred this matter to you. If you 
relegate it back to Parliament then in the name of common 
sense what are you here for? If the word means that public 
funds are advanced to a body which is not responsible for the 
use that is made of them, the reply is that the Department and 
the Agricultural Board have made effective provision for 
securing the fullest responsibility for the expenditure of the 
moneys axlvanced, and will continue to do so. 

The charge that the I.A.O.S. is a political body need not be 
taken seriously until it comes from Unionist quarters, for it 
so happens that the vast majority of the members of the 
Society are Nationalist in politics. To their credit be it said 
that they do not use their controlling influence for any poli- 
tical purpose whatsoever. If the charge implies that the 
I.A.O.S., nominally economic and social in its aims, is really 
political, and that the design is so deep that it can only be 
seen through by the higher intelligence of the trader of the 
town, then the Irish farmer is such a fool that nothing we can 
do to help him to prosper in Ireland will be of the slightest 
use. 



There remains th© charge of costly failure, and this charge 
comes from men who for the past seventeen years have left 
no stone unturned to discredit the motives of certaiu of their 
countrymen who have given the best years of their life to the 
test service they knew how to render to their country. These 
critics have done their utmost to prevent the I.A.O.S. from 
succeeding in its good work ; have not hesitated to gloat over 
the smalJness of the achievement and the immensity of the 
cost, for both of which they are mainly responsible. I may 
disregard attacks upon myself, and I am glad that they are 
mostly of a personal character. But I have been responsible 
for enlisting others in the service which has been the object 
of such ceaseless hostility, and 1 am chiefly responsible for the 
present working relations between the I.A.O.S. and the De- 
partment. The Agricultural Board is also responsible. It is 
my duty to you and to them to defend our action. 

There may be other arguments against employing the 
I.A.O.S., though I do not know them. The remarkable 
thing about those to which I have adverted is that not one of 
them is even remotely concerned with the question whether 
the farmer is benefited or prejudiced by the Society it is 
sought to discredit and destroy. Still more remarkable is it 
that there is absolutely no evidence before us that any con- 
siderable body of farmers is opposed to the I.A.O.S., while, 
on the other hand, some thousands of farmers have expressed 
themselves warmly appreciative of its services. 

i 

It is quite true that a snowball resolution condemning the 

Department for subsidising the I.A.O.S. 

Relation of Traders is going the rounds of Urban District 

to the Co-operative Councils. This resolution I prefer not to 

Movement. treat as a conflict between town and 

country, between trader arid farmer. It 

is our first duty to avoid any such calamity. I prefer to 

answer it in the words of the memorandum from which I will 

ask your permission to read just two paragraphs : 

" In Ireland the prosperity of the farmer is essential to the 
prosperity of every other class ; if he produces more, he vdll 
consume more; and the business education, which the im- 
provement of his methods of production and distribution will 
bring with j.t, will give him the desire and the ability to dis- 
pense with the present system of excessive and demoralising 
credit. This will enable the trader to pay more promptly for 
the goods he distributes. He will do a larger and more varied 
business with fewer bad debts. His profits on individual 
transactions may be smaller, but I am convinced his revenue 
will be increased. If there is any virtue in agricultural or- 
ganisation at all, the volume of country trade will expand 
with the higher standard of comfort.in the community, and if 
the existing traders are not able to get their share of the 
benefits from the general improvement in the condition of 
their customers, they must be much less intelHgent than I 
have always imagined them to be. 
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' ' I believe there are some traders who would accept the 
whole of this argument were it not for the alleged danger of 
the Co-operative Agricultural Society developing into the ordi- 
nary English co-operative store. As regains this danger, I 
myself would strongly advise farmers in the present circum- 
stances of Ireland to confine their co-operative activities, as 
indeed the vast majority of them are doing, to the immediate 
purposes of their industry. Attention to a more economical 
organisation of agricultural production, distribution, and 
finance will absorb, all the thought and energy they can spare 
for associative effort for a long time to come. If they would 
.leave miscellaneous shopkeeping alone, I feel that they would 
make far better progress in more important directions and re- 
move one cause of friction from the machinery of agricultural 
development, now getting to work with increasing efficiency 
in every county in Ireland. This, however, is a matter for 
the farmers themselves to decide. So far as the Council is 
concerned, they may be taken to have decided that, for pur- 
poses other than general shopkeeping, the farmers shall be 
taught to combine together in every branch of the farming 
industry. If practical effect is not given to this decision, how 
can we avoid the conclusion that we are tying the hands of the 
farmer in a very real struggle with his competitor abroad for 
fear we should be inflicting what I believe to be an imaginary 
injury upon the trader at home?" 



I will conclude my address with an argument from an un- 

X.. .^ -J X expected source. As I was coming down 

Letter from the President ^ ^^^ meeting there was handed to me a 

ACTSure and '^**" ^™™ '^^^ President of the Board 

Fisheries. *^^ Agriculture and Fisheries of Grea/t 

Britain, to whom I had sent a copy of my 

memorandum for his observations. It is dated yesterday, and 

here is what he says : — 

" My Dhab Sik Hobace, — ^I Lave read your memorandum .as to agri- 
cultural organisation witi very much ittterest, and with reference to 
your inquiry as to our position with r^ard to similar work in Great 
Britain I would say that, in common with all my predecessors, I am 
satisfied that the development! of agricultural co-operation on this side 
of the Channel would be attended with considerable advantages, and 
that the subject will become more and more important as. the number 
of small agricultural holdings increase. On this account we have 
always done what we could to assist and support the operation of the 
two Agricultural Organisation societies in England and Scotland respec- 
tively, and also of the National Poultry Oiganisation Society. The 
various presidents of the Board and the principal of&cers of the Depart- 
ment have attended public meetings held under the auspices of the 
societies, and we have also collected and issued information likely to be 
of service to the societies in their work, and if we have never made 
them any money grants the reason is to be found in the fact that we 
have no funds at our disposal for the purpose. We are not so fortunate 
cis you are in the possession of an Endowment Fund, and pledged, as 
the Crovemment are, to public economy, I have not as yet felt that it 
would be right to approach &ie Treasury on -the subject. I fiilly recog- 
nise, however, the strength of the claims of the societies to assistance 
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from public funds, and if the time were more favourable I would 
gladly press those claims upon the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, las I have explained when I have been approached on the 
matter. 

" As to whether or not such work as is done by organisation societies 
should be done directly by this Department, I confess that I hold a 
strong opinion. I do not think it desirable that a Government depart- 
ment should itself take part in forming what are after all trjwing 
societies, entailing the subscription of capital, the appointment of 
directors and managers, ajid so forth. It is one thing to encourage and 
advise co-operative action generally, and another to propose and foster 
the foundation of individual co-openative societies. The latter work 
had, in my judgment, far better remain in the hands of voluntary 
societies able to avail themselves of the assistance of private indivi- 
duals possessing practical experience of the objects to be kept in view 
and the difficulties to be overcome in order to secure commercial suc- 
cess. Whilst, therefore, as I have said, I see no objection in principle 
to assistance being given to the societies in order to enable them to do 
work which in the present condition of agriculture is really of national 
service, I could not agree that any members of the staff of the Depart- 
ment could be properly employed on work such as that which the 
societies were established to undertake. 

"I hope I have made my position clear to you, and with all good 
wishes, 

" Believe me, yours sincerely, 

" Caekinoton." 

I do not know what decision you will come to upon the 
issue I have discussed.* But I am glad that you should have 
it on the authority of a Cabinet Minister (that the p'resent 
Government recognises, and is only debarred by a lack of 
funds from subsidising, a body identical with the I.A.O.S. on 
the other side of the Irish Sea. 



* A resolution adverse to the employment of the I.A.O.S. waa proposed and 
seconded. But the following amendment was carried by 52 to 23 of those voting ; — 

" This Meeting of the Council, having regard to the unanimous resolution of 
the Council Meeting of 16th May, expressing the opinion that it is desirable 
that the Department should promote agricultural organisation, and provide the 
funds necessary for the purpose, recommends that the Irish Agricultural 
Organistion Society, which is the only existing body having a special knowledge 
of this work, should be aided in carrying out an approved scheme of agricultural 
organisation, subject to effective supervision of all expenditure in connection 
therewith by the Department, and that, with a view to stimulating contributions 
from societies and subscribers, and thus securing greater economy as well as 
evoking a greater measure of local effort, the subsidy granted by the Depart- 
ment should be in the form of a pro rata contribution." 

It is worthy of note that had no nominated members voted a majority would still 
have supported the amendment. 
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Address delivered 16tli May, 1907, at the eleventh 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture. 



Mt Lords and Gentlemen, — I am glad that I have the 
privilege of meeting you once again before I give up my official 
work. Looking back over the ten meetings you have held, what 
I shall always regard as your chief contribution to the public life 
of our country is your habitual subordination of personal and 
ephemeral issues to those larger permanent factors in our social 
and. economic problems, the full discussion of which, by a truly 
representative body, is vitally important to the success of this 
Department's work. Circumstances well known to you all make 
it peculiarly difficult for me to maintain that admirable tradition 
on this occasion. But in my last address I shall not enter on 
questions which must seem to be personalfurther than is required 
to leave the record clear. 

Before I enter upon the subject, which the recent debate in 
Parliament makes it impossible to avoid, I 
A Message of Sympathy, wish to refer to one personal matter which 
must be in all our minds, and to say for 
you what I know you all feel. Among those who have taken 
part in the controversies which have surrounded the Depart- 
ment there is one prominent Irishman, upon whose opinions in 
this matter there may be among us the widest divergence of 
view, but in regard to whom at this moment there is one feeling 
which makes us forget all others, and upon which we are abso- 
lutely unanimous. Upon Mr. John Dillon and his young family 
there has fallen a sudden affliction, the gravity of which I have 
no words to express.* I tender them, in their bereavement, 
your heartfelt sympathy and my own. 

The debate on the Vice-President's position has brought it 
about that the facts regarding the Depart- 
The Record of the First ment's origin and constitution have become 
Vice-Presidency. widely known. It has also made plain the 
fact that I placed my services at the disposal 
of three successive administrations at their request, always on the 
distinct understanding that you approved of my action. You have 
given me your confidence and support for the seven difficult years 
during which we have worked together, and without that confi- 
dence and support, I could not have done anything. I believe 
that I was not outstaying my welcome, but I am glad, both for 

• Mrs, Dillon died two days before this meeting was held. 
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your sakes and for mine, that the conditions on which I 
stayed should be made plain to others Avho had been told that 
I was holding on to office with a tenacity worthy of a better 
cause. I know, and you know, why I agreed to remain in my 
position. Ifc was simply and solely because, whether rightly 
or wrongly, I believed that by so doing I could best help the 
work of agricultural and industrial development which we all 
have at heart. 

I may, however, mention one incident during my tenure of 
office with which I never troubled you before, because it had 
merely a personal interest. But now, as it has some constitutional 
significance, I think you should know it. Mr. Wyndham, when 
he was drafting the Land Act of 1903, sent for me and offered, 
if I approved, to introduce a clause making the post of Vice- 
President non-Parliamentary. He pointed out that if his Bill 
became law, the importance of the Department's work would be 
immensely enhanced. He felt that a continuity of policy within 
the sphere of the Department's administration was essential. He 
desired also to preserve the non-party character of the work and 
the non-party spirit which had been displayed by the repre- 
sentative bodies attached to the Department. He added that he 
could see no necessity for a change in the working head of the 
Department because there had been a change of Government, 
brought about by changes of opinion in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. I adhered to the Recess Committee compact, and 
explained why I thought it undesirable that this alteration 
should be made in the constitution of the Department. Mr. 
Wyndham, finding no serious inconvenience from my being out 
of Parliament, and in view of the repeated evidences you had 
given of your approval of existing arrangements, decided to 
leave the constitution unaffected by the legislation he had in hand. 
So you see if I have in the later years changed my opinion as 
to the necessity for the Vice-President being in Parliament, I had 
reasons other than that of securing myself in the post. Indeed, 
it is pretty obvious that public opinion on this point must have 
changed, or I should not have been with you for the last six years.* 

The reason for the change is not far to seek. When the Recess 
Committee sat there was no Local Government machinery 
through which the desired responsibility to the people of 
Ireland could be made real and effective. A Bill, which necessarily 
suffered from this defect, was introduced in 1897. Mr. Healy 
stated in an interesting speech a few weeks ago, that he went to 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in that year and persuaded him to have 
the measure withdrawn until after the promised Local Govern- 
ment Bill of ] 898 had become law. The Act creating the Depart- 
ment was, as you know, passed in 1899. I was appointed Vice- 
President, and repi'esented the Department in the House until I 
lost my seat in 1900. 

During the first years of the Department's work no one could 
tell whether the newly-created local bodies would avail them- 

*The Irish Council Bill, introduced on May 7, 1907, but subse- 
quently withdrawn, contained a Clause which abolished the Pt^rlia- 
jnentary character pi the ofljc?. 
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selves of the newly-afforded facilities for agricultural and indus- 
trial development and tax themselves for the privilege of doing 
so. It soon, however, became manifest that beneath the ruffled 
surface of our public life a strong current was silently setting 
towards progress. Despite the difficulties which had to be over- 
come, and which, indeed, are not peculiar to Ireland, the country 
showed a determination not only to take the Department 
seriously, but to work it for aU it was worth. Like everyone 
else in the Department, I was kept busy in Ireland. Nevertheless, 
in the middle of the Department's second year, I was still anxious 
to regularise my position. I tried to get back into Parliament, 
and failed. I did not try again ; and, indeed, have not had any 
evidence that any body of public opinion wished me to do so. 
When, towards the end of last month, Parliament decided that it 
was essential to the well-being of the Department that the Vice- 
President should be a Parliamentary supporter of the Govern^ 
ment, I asked to be relieved of my duties at the earliest moment 
consistent with the public convenience. This cames the official 
history of the Vice-Presidency down to the point of mj' resignation. 

I pass now to another aspect of the Department's constitution, 
a clear understanding of which is of great 

The Department's importance at a time when constitutional 
Constitution Examined changes are being considered. In his review 

after Seven Years' of the institutions to be affected by the 
Working. Irish Council Bill the Chief Secretary thus 

referred to the particular institution in 
which we are interested. " The Council," he said " discusses 
the Boards advise, and the Department does what it thinks best." 
That is an absolutely correct statement of our procedure up to 
the present time, and until some higher principles of official 
conduct can be devised, I hope the Department will continue to do 
what it thinks best. But I fear, from the " cheers and laughter " 
with which this admirable statement was received, that it gave 
rise to the impression, wholly without foundation as you know, 
that the Department does not regard the wishes of the Council 
and is not subject to the control of the Boards. I state 
positively — and I believe the Council will be with me in every 
word that I say on this head — that the officers entrusted with the 
administrative functions of the Department have throughout 
endeavoured to carry out loyally the wishes of the Council, and 
that your deliberations have assisted in bringing about results of 
permanent practical value. But beyond this, surely, it is of the 
greatest importance alike for the agricultural, industrial, and 
social well-being of our country, that the Department should be 
in touch with a sound and vigorous public opinion. This Council 
has discharged the great function of bringing together repre- 
sentative men to discuss questions intimately affecting the life of 
our people, and that is the way to create a sound public opinion. 
I claim that you have discharged, and discharged efficiently, the 
duty which is expected of you as a deliberative assembly. 

Now, with regard to the Boards, aU I need repeat is that they 
control the finances of the Department, and that this power haa 
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in practice given them an effective control both of the policy of 
the Department and of its administration. J say this in the 
presence of many who have served on these Boards and who 
know that what I say is true. I claim, that this new branch 
of Irish Government, requiring, on the one hand, the harmonious 
working together of the several functions of the Council, the 
Boards, and the administrative staff, and, on the other hand, the 
co-operation of the local statutory committees with the central 
machinery of Government, has furnished lis with a system which 
has gone far to solve the difficulties of effectively associating the 
people with the work of administration. 

The Department, then, as an experiment in the development 
of democratic institutions, occupies a position of which you, who 
stand at the head of the whole system as elaborated bj'' Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, may well be proud. There have been, through- 
out these islands, advances in local government, urban and rural, 
and in the democratic administration of education ; but I know 
of no case where men elected by local representative bodies not 
only review and revise the work of an administrative depart- 
ment of central government, but through representative boards 
control its finance. A Department, like a prophet, has less honour 
in its own country than elsewhere, and T hazard the prediction 
that in the near future you will find England and Scotland 
attacking their problems of social and economic advancement on 
lines similar to those along which we are attempting to work 
out ours. 

I have thought it well to correct the wholly erroneous im- 
pressions about this new Irish institution. 
The Department's claim Hitherto those to whom the early develop- 
to be allowed to continue, ment of the Department's work is due — and 
they are now to be numbered by thousands 
— have very properly abstained from public controversy ; but 
now that they are faced with a prospect of having all their work 
interrupted, they have got to defend the institution. To this end 
they must appeal to aU who are concerned for the future of our 
country to enable the work to go on. And, firstly, let me lay 
down this broad principle. Your defence must be upon abso- 
lutely non-party lines. Whatever success the Department has 
achieved is due to this vital principle, that no matter what 
opinions a man holds or expresses in his individual capacity, 
when he is doing the Department's work he must do it in a way 
which can prejudice no man's religious or political convictions. 

Those who desire that the work of the Department should 
continue must appeal to the growing public opinion which is con- 
cerning itself with the social and material advancement of the 
country. The appeal must, therefore, be based on one ground, and 
one ground only. The Department, this Council, the Boards, the 
Advisory Committees, and the statutory committees throughout 
the country, should show, if they can, that as at present consti- 
tuted they are doing good work, that they have sown good seed, 
that they are worthy to be entrusted by the Government of the 
country to reap where they have sown. I make no complaint 
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that I had to be got out of the way before the report of the 
Committee of Inquiry was in the hands of the public. Bat I 
think we may rest assured that no responsible Government wiU 
finally decide the fate of an institution into which they have 
appointed a committee to make a thorough and searching in- 
vestigation until the facts collected have been brought to light. 
Of the verdict I can tell you nothing for certain, except that 
there cannot be more than five reports, unless any of the Com- 
missioners should chance to be of two minds. But no less than 
264 persons have testified, and it is pretty generally known that 
through this cloud of testimony a gleam of light has shone on 
the much -abused Department. 

Pending, then, the proof positive as to what has been achieved, 
I must ask the public to give the Depart- 
A brief survey of the ment the benefit of the doubt. To you I 
Department's should like to give a summary of progress 

achievements. made in all the main branches of the Depart- - 
ment's activities, but this would make too 
large an inroad upon your time. A comprehensive picture of 
that which is of real and permanent utility, and which we can 
fairly say would not have existed if the Department had not 
been, would, I think, be encouraging. If, however, I were 
to make a selection at all — which I do not like to do, because 
the omissions might give more pain than the honourable 
mention gave pleasure — I would point to some such facts as 
these. Before 1900 a young Irishman had to go to Great 
Britain to obtain a thorough training in agriculture and in the 
application of the sciences thereto. The few who had been 
enterprising enough to seek such an education outside Ireland 
were promptly secured for the Department ; but as you know 
we had to go for most experts to start the new sj'stem to Eng- 
land and Scotland. Now, there exists in this country a system 
of agricultural education incomplete as yet in its lower forms, 
but in its higher branches as perfect as can be obtained in any 
other country. Of all matters in which the Department has 
benefited by the support of the Council, I give them the very 
highest credit for having supported our policy of agricultural 
education, which I had the honour to submit to them in my 
pamphlet in 1901.- That policy involved the withholding of 
funds from a kind of expenditure which would have brought 
immediate benefits to lai-ge numbers of the poorer members of 
the agricultural classes, in order to create a fund for the erection 
of educational institutions in future years. This course had to 
be taken on the not very popular ground that our countrymen 
were not ready to take advantage of educational facilities which 
they knew well their Continental competitors enjoyed. 

On the technical instruction side of the Department's admin- 
istration, if you want to form some estimate of the value of the 
work accomplished, I think the change which has been effected 
in the teaching of science in the secondary schools furnishes the 
best evidence of what is being done for the Ireland of the future. 
Ask any student of education in its relation to industrial pro- 
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gress what is the import of the building aud equipping of over 
250 chemical and physical laboratories in the course of seven 
years in these institutions. Ask, too, what is the significance of 
hundreds of teachers sacrificing their summer holidays in order 
to qualify themselves to work the Department's programme, which 
aims at giving to our young countrymen and countrywomen a close 
and practical acquaintance with the sciences which underlie in- 
dustry, in stead of pouring a lot of bookleaming into one ear to come 
out at the other, and in the passage to dignify the student as a 
Natural Philosopher. No less important is the work accomplished 
through the agency and with the aid of county and urban 
authorities throughout Ireland. These schemes of technical 
education, drawn up to meet the peculiar needs of the various 
districts, have passed from the experimental stage, have become 
an integral and most beneficial element of our social and economic 
development system, and have already, as you well know, accom- 
plished great good, especially in rural districts hitherto untouched 
by educational efibrt of this character. But I must pass on. 
1 wish I could put before your minds a complete picture 
of all that has been done by the Department throughout the 
country, with the aim of improving production and marketing 
produce in a better way, in the collection and dissemination of 
useful information through statistical and other inquiries, and, 
above all, in the training of our young people for ths develop- 
ment of our industrial and agricultural resources. But if all thia 
were said, I should still hold that the main achievement of the 
past seven years was not to be found in the things which have 
been done, but in the manner and in the spirit in which the 
Council, and the Boards, with their advisory committees, and 
local representative bodies throughout the country, have quietly 
but strenuously co-operated with the Central Department in 
order to provide Ireland at long last with the educational and 
other facilities which would give her some chance of getting into 
line with the progress of the age. 

The defence of the Department against proposals for pulling 
it up by the roots after seven years' work 

The Problems of the should not rest solely or mainly upon what 
Near Future. has been thought out and worked out, but 

far more upon the fitness of the institution 
as at present constituted to build upon the -foundations laid. 
I have placed upon the agenda paper as subjects for discussion 
two questions of national urgency and importance, which will 
put even this Council to a severe test. I do not expect you 
to solve these problems in a brief discussion, but merely to help 
to set in motion and direct the best Irish thought from which 
alone the solution can come. 

The first question might be described as the problem of small 
holdings, upon which I have expressed my views to you at, I 
fear, great length in a written memorandum.* Before Irish 

* The Problem of Congestion. Reprinted by the Department from 
the -Report of the Royal Commission on Congestion. See Appendix to 
the Third Volume of Minutes of Evidence (p. 374). 

a 
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agricultui-B can stand in the position of security and independence 
at which we aim, a vast amount of work, which will tax all our 
energies, remains to be done. Just consider the situation with 
which we have to deal. We have to meet the keenest com- 
petition both from the organised resources of European countries 
and from the abundant output of the new world, and it is as 
a nation of small holders that we must face this competition. 
Tor remember that the average agricultural holding in England 
works out at 65 acres, in Scotland at 62, and in Ireland at under 
SO. Of the 545,000 holders or occupiers in Ireland, five-sixths 
are farming an area not exceeding fifty acres, and the great 
bulk of these are between five acres and thirty acres. I believe 
firmly in small holdings, but unless they are near large towns 
it is absolutely essential to their success that their owners should 
be organised for market purposes, that the standard of comfort 
of the occupiers should be made at least decent, and that the 
occupiers' sons should be given the best possible equipment 
for making their way in the world. For agriculture, like the soil 
on which it works, has its limits. I firmly believe that the soil 
of Ireland, when its resources are properly developed under fin 
advanced system of agriculture, will be able to support in health 
and comfort a larger population than, it does at present. But 
for this we must have industries developed as well as agriculture, 
and especially those industries connected with agriculture which 
serve it and strengthen it. Education and organisation, the two 
main functions of the new social economic movement, will con- 
tinue to stand out as the great agencies of progress upon which 
we must rely. The great thing to remember is that even the 
most practical education makes a large demand upon faith and 
patience, but the results are sure. 

The second of the difficult and urgently important problems 
of the immediate future in Ireland to which I have asked you 
to devote a part of this session is that of the rural industries 
and the training for home life. When we were introducing a 
system of technical instruction into the country, the work was 
necessai'ily of a character more suitable for discussion between 
local committees, school authorities, and officers of the Department. 
Great progress has been made, and one result of that progress 
has been the stimulation of public thought in regard to the 
legitimate sequel to technical instruction — I mean the revival 
of industries. I think that the time has arrived when you 
might, with advantage, give a lead to public opinion by con- 
sidering some of the practical problems which have now to 
be solved if technical training is to be fruitful in industrial 
enterprise. ^ I hope that to-morrow's discussion may be directed 
to industries of a rural character, and to such industries of 
an urban character as are being, or may be, developed in the 
smaller towns in the agricultural parts of Ireland, I am 
quite aware that we have among us industrial and commercial 
leaders from the centres of industry and commerce in Ireland, 
but we are not likely to throw much light upon their problems! 
They, on the other hand, are well qualified to throw light upon 
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what, to the great majority of us, must stand out as the most 
urgent question at the moment relating to industries. All 
interests in the country are vitally concerned in placing the 
new peasant proprietary on a permanent foundation of decency 
and comfort, and it is important to determine by what means, 
other than the technical training of the worker, Govermental 
agencies can develop industries ancillary to agriculture, by 
finding profitable employment for the spare labour of the male 
and female members of the peasant family in their own homes 
or in small industries in country districts. 

The problem is not a new one, but is one which has become 
ripe for discussion. Technical education has done, and is doing, 
its work, but that work ministers to and depends in time upon 
industrial enterprise. The Department has carefully studied 
the question during recent years, and has sought by every means 
within its power to encourage industries of a rural character. 
This has been done by a number of diverse means, and with, we 
hope, satisfactory results. We are restricted in our operations by 
the conviction that it would be folly of the worst kind to do 
anything which would supplant that spirit of private enterprise 
and adventure upon which all true industrial progress has been, 
and must be, based, and that we must have regard to the 
interests of those who, without waiting for aid from private 
sources, have initiated and courageously carried to a successful 
issue industrial enterprises. From these we may learn the 
best means to multiply such enterprises. The subject is fraught 
with difficulties, but already some experience has been gained in 
the methods adopted by the Department, and these offer a 
most useful subject for discussion. Can any further steps be 
taken in this chrection, and, if so, what ? What is the best 
manner in which Governmental aid can supplement and stimulate 
private enterprise 1 

And now, my lords and gentlemen, all things come to an end- 
even the Vice-President's addresses ! If I 
Last Words. have talked over much about myself, my 

real concern was for you. The debate 
which brought it about that I shall no longer preside over this 
Council has been followed by the introduction of a Bill which 
has faced you and the country with the far more serious con- 
tingency that there may in the near future be no Council of 
Agriculture over which to preside. Or, if you are permitted to 
exist after the " constitutional freak " has ceased to adorn in 
solitary grandeur the " Plunkett category," you may glimmer 
as a lesser light in the firmament of Irish institutions, always in 
partial and subject at any moment to total and permanent 
eclipse.* But whether you continue to hold the influential 

* The expressions quoted occurred in a question by an Irish M.P., and 
an answer by the Prime Minister. The allusion to the prospect before 
the Council had reference to the provisions of the Irish Council Bill 
which gave the proposed Council the power to continue the Council of 
Agriculture if they so desired. 
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position that you have won for yourselves in the life of the country, 
and are allowed as a body of Irishmen to develop an institution, 
with which, I believe, you can do great service in building up our 
national fortunes, or whether you, like your first Vice-President 
who leaves you now, will be divorced from this liish workshop, 
and deprived of the privilege of meeting your Irish fellow- workers 
to discuss the work of the past and decide the lines for the work 
of the future— you and I can stiU continue our task of helping to 
raise an edifice of Irish progress worthy of the foundations which 
a unique combination of Irishmen have endeavoured to lay. We 
must, however, continue to display in our mutual relations those 
qualities to which this Council, more than any body of men, 
with whom I have ever worked in this or any other country, 
owe whatever success has been gained. 

The last appeal I make to you is that you will continue to stand 
by the Department. I leave behind a body of workers whose sure 
friendship is a reward for which I would have toiled the remainder 
of my days. Their silent service is not unappreciated by the 
true friends of Ireland.* To them I owe nine-tenths of the 
successes for which I have been extravagantly praised. It is 
quite understood between them and me that I should put the 
credit which belonged to them against the extravagant blame 
which also came my way. They feel, as I am sure, you feel, that 
it is the work, and the work alone, that wiU remain when we and 
our critics have strutted and fretted our hour upon the stage. 
In saying good bye to you, I ask you in the spirit which we 
have cherished together for seven years, and mean to uphold, to 
give to my successor that confidence and support which you 
have lavished upon me, and without which he, no more than I, 
can make this Department fulfil its higher purposes. 



* since ttis address was delivered the Kepoit of the Committee has been isBUed, 
and the following paragraph (259, p. 125) fuUj justifies all that has been said in these 
addresses about the staff of the Department :• — 

" We shall be doing less than justice if we do not place on record our estimate 
" of the Talue of the assistance rendered, in carrying out the policy and work of 
" the Department, by its staff. In visiting different parts of Ireland we have 
" been greatly struck by the testimony which has been given to us, and, by 
" what has come under our own observation, of the very satisfactory relations 
" between the Local Authorities and the officials of the Department. Charges 
" of dictation and unnecessary int erf erence have in some cases been made, but, 
" as far as our experience goes, these charges, when examined, have not been 
" substantiated, and are insignificant wben compared with the amount and 
" weight of the evidence of an opposite character. That the assistance and oo- 
" operation of the officers of the Department is sought after and followed by the 
" great majority of Local Authorities there is, in our opinion, ample proof. We" 
" tiiink that, in point of 2eal, devotion to duty, practical good sense and ability , 
" the staff of the Department, so far as we have had an opportunity of forming 
" a judgment, is entitled to a high place in the records of the Civil Service." 
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